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to enable us to enter new spheres of missionary labour which are const 
opening to us additional funds are urgently necessary. 
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The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732. 


* A British Society directed by a British Board. 


Converts from heathenism are three pases ete as the number of the home membersi 
the Moravian Church, one in seventy-five of whom are Missionaries as compared 
about one in five thousand among t Churches generally. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Keanedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
iecallcliceethie tare ‘Wnoeuen teahinee taraen tar tha paceman el tabtieeetll 
co-operate 


to in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditionin. \ 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latia 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Li 


brary 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M 
or Ph.D. 


Tuition : $25.00 a semester. 
Twelve 


furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 
rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY og te ae 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., LL.D., President. 
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THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANISATION) 


30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 
FOUNDED 1846 INCORPORATED 1912 


The central and world-wide Alliance of Evangelical Churches and Christians, the foundati 
object of which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation. 

On every hand new r ibiliti gage the activities of the Alliance. it has wisely and 
successfully promoted Religious Liberty, and is to-day a bulwark in defence of all that the 
Reformation stands for in England, Europe and throughout the world. Its funds are freely 
used to succour Persecuted Christians in all countries. 

In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many victories 
through its patient and wise efforts, the Alliance unites Missionaries of all agencies, and its 
pee Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 

In Europe, Asia and countries beyond, it supports its own agents, and furthers the 
Evangelisation of the world. It is representative of the Protestant and Evangelical Churches 
in all countries, and has Branches or agents in most countries. Throughout the civilised 
world the Alliance is maintaining important Evangelical interests. ppeals from the 
Protestant Churches of many count ies are continuously before the Council, who advise or 
make grants as funds allow. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY NEEDED 
LEGACIES ARE AN INVALUABLE HELP 


Subscriptions and Donations should be made payable to ‘‘ The World's Evangelical Alliance,’ by 
cheaue crossed ** Barclays Bank Ltd.—Bloomsbury Branch.”’ 








Legacies should be carefully described as bequeathed to: ‘“‘ The Treasurer for the time being of The 
World's Evangelical Alliance (British Organisation) of 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1."* 


Subscriptions or Donations should be forwarded to Henry Martyn Gooch, Esq., M.B.E., 
General Secretary, World’s Evangelical Alliance, 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 
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New Titles 


THE AKAN DOCTRINE 
OF GOD 
B. Danquah, Ph.D., LL.B. 14s. 


MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS 
'T. Cullen Young Is. 6d. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER 
' Msafiri 1s. 


LITERACY, LAUBACH and the 
} MISSIONARY SOCIETY Is. 


Drama 


THE THIRD WOMAN 
/ J. B. Danquah, Ph.D., LL.B. 


THE FIFTH LANDING 
STAGE 
' F. K. Fiawoo, B.A., B.D., M.Th. 


3s. 6d. 





Additions to Africa’s Own Library 


AN AFRICAN LOOKS AT 
MARRIAGE 


Isaac O. Delano 


OUR PEOPLE OF SIERRA 
LEONE PROTECTORATE 

Max Gorvie 1s. 3d. net 
AGGREY OF ACHIMOTA 

M. Musson Is. 3d, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
FROM NIGERIA 


Isaac O. Delano 





1s. 3d. 
Reprints 
AFRICAN BELIEFS AND 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Edwin W. Smith 6s. 


AFRICAN WAYS AND WISDOM 
T. Cullen Young ds. 





Christian Literature 











SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
on uistic training of missionaries. 

efresher courses and opportuni- 
oon for research are provided for 
those on leave. 








Presbyterian 





Church of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 





For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 























BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
LEADERS OF YOUTH 


LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. By 


WILFRID J. DOIDGE °. 2/6 
THE SERVICE OF YOUTH BOOK. 
By D. EDWARDS-REES_.... “8 .. 3/6 


EPILOQUES. By JACK SINGLETON .. 1/6 
TALKING THINGS OVER. By R. G. 


MARTIN “e ‘ 3/6 
THE VIGIL (Prayer one ‘Stedtnction). 
By G. S. PAIN} be 8d. 


INTERVIEWS WITH OLD TESTA- 
MENT CHARACTERS. By A. INCE § 1/- 


BIBLE PUPPETRY. By H. W, 


WHANSLAW . c 2/- 
DRAWING BIBLE PICTURES. ‘By H. 
W. WHANSLAW _.... : 1/6 


LOOSE-LEAF HANDBOOK FOR 
GUIDANCE OF METHODIST 
WORKERS AMONGST CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE. Folders “* 
and Leaflets for Twelve Months .. 5/6 


(Postage extra on the above): 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 




















AFRICA 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND 
AFRICA FROM AN AMERICAN 
STANDPOINT 


STUDY by the Committee on 

Africa, The War and Peace Aims 
on the Application of the ‘Eight 
Points’ of the Charter to the Problems 
of Africa, and especially those con- 
cerned with the Welfare of the African 
People living South of the Sahara, with 
related material on African Conditions 
and Needs, and including ‘ Events in 
African History,’ compiled’ by Dr. 
Edwin W. Smith. 


236 pages, Royal 8vo, Buckram, with 
map. Price $1.00 or 5s. 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND, 101 Park 
AvENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


1 The Mission Field of Challenge 
Need and Opportunity 
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Prayer Literature about the Spiritual Darkness 
of 34,000,000 people can be obtained from :— 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
































1944 THE YEAR OF VICTORY? 


1D 

\N Among the many problems that will follow the VICTORY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS will be the social and economic 

on | and political settlement of Eastern People. 

ms 

“a INDIAN AND CHINESE WOMEN 

“A will have a distinctive part to play in the future of those two 

ith great Peoples, and 


in | + WILL NEED THE HELP WE CAN GIVE THROUGH 
THE SPIRITUAL POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


PREPARE TO GIVE THAT HELP NOW 
RK through the 


ss Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.|I 
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* Because of the gruesomeness of the task for which we boys are training,’ a 
soldier writes to his pastor, ‘we tend to stray from our normal spiritual 
attitude. The Upper Room, when used correctly, can help us to maintain 
our normal balance. For this, | am very grateful to my home church.’ 
“The Upper Room is the only daily devotional used at this post, and is of 
widespread influence,’ says a chaplain overseas. Another says : ‘ Of all the 
quarterly daily devotions, The Upper Room is the most popular with our 
men.’ 
Another chaplain writes from the South Pacific : ‘If this book has become a 
necessary help for the folks at home, you may be assured that it is also a 
needed companion in the hands of their sons out here near the front line. 
The men go for them in a big way.’ 
So we say—Share your Upper Room! For each copy you use at home, mail 
at least one copy each quarter to some boy—or girl—in the Service. 

The October-November-December issue is now ready for mailing. 

Send your order to-day. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents 

each, post paid. Single yearly subscriptions in U.S., Canada and 

Latin America, 30 cents post paid ; four years, $1.00. Other coun- 


tries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special envelopes for remail- 
ing The Upper Room -to Service men or others, $1.00 per 100. 


Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Ink Powder in a Coneentrated Form 





DIAMINE 


| 


— REGIST ERED — 


INK POWDER 


takes the place of old-fashioned liquid ink. 








By purchasing your ink requirements in powder form, freightage charges 
and storage space are reduced to a minimum. No experience is needed to 
make ink from ‘‘Diamine’’ Ink Powder. It can be made in a moment with 
cold water. It contains no ‘‘free acid,’’ remains clear to the last drop, and 
does not corrode steel nibs. The ink turns an excellent black. 


For many years, Government Departments, Municipal Authorities, Railway 
Companies, Banks, etc., throughout the world have adopted this method of 
purchasing their ink supplies, which shows a saving of approximately 75° when 
compared with liquid ink. The saving in freight is about 95%. 





THE A COMPARISON 
IDEAL Showing _ relative x 


sizes of one quart 

IN K FOR bottle of liquid 
ink > 

and canister 

EXPORT ae 
produce this 


quantity. 





Specially packed to meet 
climatic conditions. 


Kw 


WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS AND PRICE 
LIST TO: 


Messrs. T. WEBSTER & CO. LTD. 


Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, 
also liquid inks, gums, pastes, Blackboard Paint, and Renovator 


““DIAMINE ” WORKS, TARIFF ST., LIVERPOOL 5, Eng. 
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Learning and Liking it— 
with °*PLASTICINE ° 
Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 


ideal scholastic modelling medium. Limited 
supplies only available. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 

















The Lebanon Hospital for Mental Diseases 
Asfuriyeh, near Beirdt, LEBANON 
The sole voluntary international mental hospital of the MIDDLE EAST 





Founded in 1898 on the initiative of a missionary, the Lebanon Hospital is held in 
trust for those afflicted by mental and nervous diseases in Syria and Palestine, whatever 
their race or religion. Forty years ago these people were chained in caves, starved and 
beaten. The Hospital has stood for a new and better way, and has discharged 
thousands cured or relieved in mind and body. 

The General Committee in London holds land and funds, and appoints senior 
staff, a local committee giving local executive service. 





Built on the cottage system, on an estate of 37 acres. 

On the foothills of Mt. Lebanon, overlooking the Mediterranean. 

500 beds (half at present in use by sick and wounded). 

British Director and Matron. 

A teaching centre for Doctors and Nurses under the University of Beirdt, 











Owing to the enormous rise in the cost of living and wages during the past two 
ears, the Hospital has been in serious difficulty. A broadcast appeal in May and a 
ocal appeal in Lebanon have brought a splendid response, but £4,000 is still needed. 

Your interest and your gifts will be most gratefully welcomed. 


Office: DRAYTON HOUSE, Secretary : 
Gordon Street, London, W.C.1. Miss HILDA FOX. 

















THIS ‘IS OUR IOOTH YEAR 


Our Records show : 


Aboriginal Indians reached with the gospel message. 

Native churches founded in three Republics. 

Scripture translations into six Indian tongues. 

Medical work established with the relief of untold suffering. 
Educational Schools opened for children and adults. 


Your gifts for the Centenary Extension Fund gladly received by 
Rev. S. GORDON DICKENS, Secy. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
20 JOHN STREET, THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 
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’ | Standard Book of Reference 














for all interested in Youth Work 


THE CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH HANDBOOK 


Edited by SID G. HEDGES 


Price 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.) 





Contains full details of over 60 
youth organisations, together 
with information of societies 
and committees which foster 
and co-ordinate youth work; 
particulars of training courses 
available for voluntary youth 
workers; the youth work of 
the churches, together with 
much other useful information. 


Produced under the direction 
of the National Sunday School 
Union Editorial Advisory 
Board : 


H. C. Dent (Chairman). 

Rev. A. M. Chirgwin, M.A., D.D. 
Dr. Leslie F. Church, B.A. 
Arnold S. Clark. 

Brigadier F. L. Coutts. 
Robert J. Denholm. 

Dr. F. E. England, M.A. 

Dr. F. Townley Lord, B.A. 
Rev. Eric. S. Loveday, M.A. 
Sydney C. Lucker. 

Rev. J. A. Patten, M.C., M.A. 
Hugh Redwood. 

Fred J. Robinson, F.C.I.S. 

Dr. Eric S. Waterhouse, M.A. 
G. R. Pope (Hon. Secretary). 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 





4 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 

















LIVINGSTONE 


Second Printing 


INTO ACTION 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 


The Church under war conditions 
is examined by the Author whose 
earlier work, Under Fire, received 
such widespread approval. 


Price 2s. 6d. postage 3d. 
* 


Island Evangelism 


EYES ON MADAGASCAR 
By 
J. T. HARDYMAN 
Price 1s. postage 1d. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
Edited by 
NORMAN GOODALL 
Price 9d. postage 1d. 
Vivid Pictures of Missionary Activity. 


* 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 
By 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 
Price 4d. postage 1d. 


A somaiien which surveys the 
work and triumph of Christian 
Missions. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
Looking towards Reconstruction 
By 
NORMAN GOODALL 


A summary of the main needs and 
tasks lying before the Church in 
the Islands. 


Price 4d. postage 1d. 
Order from 
THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.|I. 

























Termite- 
that on left (treated 
that on right (un- 
Test 


Two identical stakes were buried in 
infested ground. Result : 
with ‘* Atlas A’’) undamaged : 
treated) attacked and largely destroyed. 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A’”’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ** Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for full particulars of 


ATLAS. 


Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 
Sole Mfrs. : 


COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 





ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 


Agents in principal commercial 
centres of all free countries, 
including the solowing : 

Betoun A. de Geyter, Elisabeth- 


Conoo ville 
B. Gutana Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Ltd., Demerara 
BritisH C. Melhado Sons, 


Honpuras Belize ss 


B. W. Invizs Stockists rer 
CrYLon . 


inp . 
438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd, 

7 Old Court House St. 


Calcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd, 
UGANDA — _— Nairobi, 
Mavuertius R. wean, Boite Postale , 
161, Port Lo 


Nata. . H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, "Dieter: 
maritz! 

Reopesia = ~ 

Bulawayo ; Box 
508, 508, Salisbury, P.O. Box 


261, Ndola. 
enue, ’S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
ar-es-Salaam & Tanga 


Tramevaat S. Hakding, P.O. Box 


2233, Jo burg 
West British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, * 


Lagos, and Freetown. 
Also stocked by Prin- 
cipal Stores 
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* || DOCTOR OF TANGANYIKA. 

Price 6/—, by post 6/4. 

ont ods By Dr. Paut Wuite. A thrilling account of the day-to-day work of 
at a medical missionary in East Africa. This is a book to put into the 
aa. hands of a wide variety of readers (certainly not forgetting doctors 
std, and nurses), whether they have ever met a medical missionary before 
rid or not. The book was originally published in Australia where it 
St, quickly ran through six editions. 

oa COMING TOGETHER: the Churches Co-operate 
tale «ff (E.H.P.). Price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

td., By Dr. A. M. CHIRGWIN. An account of co-operative work in the 
_ service of the World Church, both at home and abroad. 

Ltd., 

Bor C.M.S. ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 

td, Price 3d., by post 4d. 

ne By Canon Guy Rocers. A survey of the characteristic contribution 


: of the C.M.S. to the cungenaie of the World. 
ondi, * # nemmmeentunigmemnisiatapamepraateists —— 

Prine PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, C.M. HOUSE 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
































Oriental Books, Indian & Persian Art, MSS., Bronzes, etc. 





All the books prescribed for students at the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Universities are kept in stock 


just published 


THE SUTRA OF WEI LANG 
(Or HU! NENG) 


Translated from the Chinese 

By WONG MOU-LAM 
New Edition by Christmas Humphreys. 
12mo, stiff page cover. 128 pp. 4s. 6d. 


SOME STANDARD. PUBLICATIONS 


MINOR ANTHOLOGIES OF THE PALI CANON 
PART IV (Conclusion) 
(Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. XII) 
Stories of the Mansions (Vimana-Vatthu) and Stories of the Departed (Peta-Vatthu) 
With excerpts from the Commentaries 
Translated by Mrs. G. A. KENNEDY and H. S. GEHMAN 
Edited, with introduction, by Mrs. RHYS DAVIDS 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviii, 250. 10s. 6d. Stiff paper cover, 8s. 


WAYFARER’S WORDS 
By Mrs. RHYS DAVIDS 
Vol. 1. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. In paper covers, 3s. 
Vol. 2. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. In paper covers, 3s. 
Vol. 3. Crown 8vo, sewn. 5s. 


(INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, BOOK I) 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 
By S. C. ROY, M.A. (London), I.E.S. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviii, 270. Price 10s. 6d. 
In stiff paper covers, 7s. 6d. 
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GUENON (R.). Introduction to the — of Hindu Doctrines. 
——— Man and his Becoming 
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COOMARASWAMY (Dr A. K.). Figures of Speech and. Figures 
of Thought. 


SMITH (Dr Margaret), M.A., Ph.D. Al-Ghazzali, the Mystic. 
PITT (I. J.). Study of the Muslim and Hindu Mind and its Reaction 


to Politics. 
LUZAC & CO. 


Oriental and Foreign Booksellers 
46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


(Opposite the British Museum) 
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MISSIONARY 'TRAINING 
FOR THE POST -WAR WORLD 


By JOHN FOSTER 


gaa four hundred and one years ago, Francis Xavier wrote 
from his 2h-orbing, almost breathless, missionary work in 
southern India: 


It often comes into my mind to go round all the Universities of Europe, 
and especially that of Paris, crying out everywhere like a madman, and 
saying to all the learned men there whose learning is so much greater than - 
pel ceasity Ah! what a multitude of souls is through your fault shut out 
of heaven 


For him the urgency was due to the new era which Spain and 
Portugal had just opened. New ways had been found across the 
' world, to the new continent of America and to the Philippines, by 
_ the one; round Africa to the India coasts, the East Indies and Japan, 

by the other; at the end of both outreachings lay the greatest country 
in the world, China. The opportunity was not missed. The missionary 
‘ advance, of which the Jesuits formed the spearhead, was geographi- 
_ cally the greatest up to that period in the whole of Christian history. 
Recruitment to meet the opportunities of a new age! In the post- 
' war world ruins are to be rebuilt; the lives of nations, dominions, 
colonies must begin anew; long-term policies of peace will take the 
lace of day-to-day living under the emergency. This is the time 
or those who know the City which hath the foundations. ‘It often 
comes into my mind... .’ 

But beyond the problem of recruitment. is the almost equally 
pressing one of training. It is to be hoped that the missionary 
societies, with abnormal lists of vacancies and furloughs long overdue, 


1H. J. Coleridge: Life and Letters of St Francis Xavier, Il, p. 155. 
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will not be tempted to the foolish economy of sending out candidates 
untrained, or ill-trained. The post-war period is certain in many 
respects to be more difficult; and it will need more, or at any rate 
better, training, not less. 

Will a new period mean a new type of training? Or, if the in- 
gredients are the same, will they need mixing in new proportions? 
In this article five suggestions will be put forward, all of them the 
underlining of points already considered before the war began, but 
of still greater urgency now: 


I. — missionary training is essential for all missionaries. 

2. This must not be at the expense of their theological training. 

3. Training in character, resourcefulness and for a truly spiritual 
life, is most important of all. 

4. The part of the younger Churches in the training of 
missionaries. 

5. The call of the rural areas. 


1. At the recent meeting of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, where the subject under discussion was recruiting, we 
often strayed into the associated question of training. Two speakers, 
independently and without knowing the other was to do so, applied 

the well-known illustration of the late John Adams: 


Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the person, another 
of the thing: as Magister Latinam Fohannem docuit, “The master taught John 


Latin’. . . . The old teachers laid most of the stress on Latin, the new lay 
it on John.* 


The application to missionary work is that we need to know, 
not only the Gospel that we’ are to preach, but the people to whom 
we are to preach it. To put this into terms of training, we must 
provide not only general theological training, but that which is 
distinctively missionary. And a prominent place must be given to 
knowledge of mankind, such as is —— by the study of anthrop- 
ology, and, in particular, knowledge of the land to which the candidate 
is going, its history, its culture, its religions and its modern problems. 

This need was increasingly realized before the war. Indeed the 
above heading is word for word quotation from the findings of the 
Madras meeting.? In the post-war world there will be special reasons 
for underlining it. The churches to which our candidates will go 
may be divided into three classes: those which are still very young, 
the adolescent and the more mature. In the case of the first, usually 
among more primitive people, the need for anthropology is plain, 
if the coming of Christianity is not to disrupt their tribal society 
and destroy its sanctions but to provide a new foundation and a 


1 Modern Developments in Educational Practice, p. 12. 
* 'Tambaram-Madras Series, IV: The Life of the Church, p. 254. 
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chief cornerstone. It is more than mere anthropology. In too many 
fields the growth of the Church has not been planned—it has just 
happened. Crisis has come upon us before we realized that a problem 
existed. Then devolution has been something in the nature of 
panic action, taken to meet an urgent situation, instead of the 
steady pursuit of an aim consciously before us from the outset. In 
relation to these youngest Churches, we have time to avoid mistakes 
from which others are now suffering. 

The adolescent churches chafe, as adolescents will, against a 
sense of grievance. It was these adolescents who were sometimes so 
startling at Madras. The rebellion of the adolescent cannot be 
taken as the measure of a real injustice. It may, as already hinted, 
be the result of mishandling in earlier childhood. Much is due to 
to the super-sensitiveness which belongs to the age. So with this 
talk of ‘missionary domination’. In much of the East, and in Africa 
too, nationaf and racial sensitiveness will be heightened by the war. 
Missionaries often used to learn their task by experience, which 
means by trial and error. Where there is a delicate situation, one 
early error may blast the possibilities of a lifetime’s service. Training 
by experience is no longer good enough. 

In the more mature churches devolution is in full swing. The 
war will in most cases hasten it. The place where the recruit fits 
in is no longer as obvious as in the old patriarchal and dependent 
days. He must make his position, not just fill it. He has to come to 
‘belong’ to the Church in the land of his adoption; indeed the adoption 
needs to be more thoroughgoing than ever. A wise ex-missionary 
writes: 

In my early years I hadn’t even dreamed of learning the people. I rejoiced 
in my (Chinese) name. I was revelling in the language, and above all in the 
classics; but I had never seen the point of thinking as the people thought. 

. . I have seen some sail almost on their first voyage right into the freedom 


of Chinese life. I have seen others who, all their life long, had never known 
there was any other problem than the learning of the language.* 


Like learning the language, most of ‘learning the people’ can be 
done only on the spot. But missionary training aims at, and indeed 
achieves, an increase in the number of these successful first voyagers. 

Again, it is not only a matter of anthropology and of courses on 
the land and its life. Something needs adding to every subject in 
the theological curriculum. The missionary-to-be requires to see 
the Bible not as a Hebrew or Greek text, not as an English book of 
devotion, but as standing among the Ching of China, the Vedas of 
India, the Sutras of Burma and Ceylon and the rest—akin, but 
different. What of this kinship? What of this difference? His theology 
must be not only dogmatic, nor historical, but comparative and 
apologetic. It, must face the uncompromising opposition of some 


1H. B. Rattenbury: China, my China, p. 22. 
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ancient faiths, the insidious syncretism of others. It must meet alike 
bewildered disillusion and belligerent irreligion where the old 
faiths have broken down for ultra-modern youth. He needs a Church 
History which looks beyond the Mediterranean lands; which sees, 
if his work is to be in the East, an eastward-advancing Church 
from the days of the Apostles until now as first among the purposes 
of God. His Pastoralia has a range far beyond that of the homeside 
ministry—the isolated station, colleagueship which must bridge 
not ie personal, but racial and cultural differences, the life of 
religion to be maintained with almost no outside aids. This is what 
missionary training means. As the Madras findings state, it should 
be provided for ‘medical, rural, agricultural and social workers, 
teachers and ministerial candidates’. The italics are mine for the 
reason that it is these last-named who have so generally been 
omitted. 

2. There is one respect in which the illustration about John and 
Latin is difficult to apply with regard to theological education: John 
and Latin are easily distinguishable; and in my opinion a head- 
master would be well advised to make do with a little less Latin 
to get a teacher with more knowledge of John. But as to the choice 
between anthropology and Bible study, while an anthropologist may 
know nothing of the Bible, could any one who has studied the Bible 
in any living way be a stranger to anthropology? One who is taught 
theology comes to know something, not otherwise knowable, concern- 
ing man. “To know God’, wrote John Calvin, ‘is to be struck with 
horror and amazement, for then and only then does one realize his 
own character.’ To read Church History is, or ought to be, to have 
set before one, not a mere list of heresies, Popes and Councils, but 
a Church which invades, and then inspires, all the cultures of the 
world, meets every religion and touches all problems. Nearly ninety 
years ago Dean Stanley complained: 


We call a contest for the retention or abolition of vestments ecclesiastical, 
not a contest for the abolition or retention of the slave trade. .. . e 
range of the history of the Church is as wide as . . . the world which it 
was designed to penetrate.” 


In theological education we are touching something which is 
fundamental, and on which missionary training should itself be 
built. Missionary training must not take the place of, but be supple- 
mentary to, the full curriculum of the theolo ical student. And in 


fitting men and women who are professionally trained as doctors, 
nurses, teachers, social workers, for exercising their professions 
within the sphere of the Church’s service overseas, this must have 
first claim. They need a firm grounding in Bible, doctrine and 
1 Institutes, I, i., 2. 
2 From the introduction to his Eastern Church. 
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Christian History, and they need it more than anything else. They 
need it for the sake of their own souls: full-time servants of the 
Church, they must understand fully the ground on which they 
stand in carrying out their vocation. They need it for the sake of 
others: for the teaching, preaching and general religious leadership 
which will fall to them as laymen in a younger Church, teachers in 
a Christian school, members of the staff of a hospital or a settlement. 

Having said this, it is necessary to add that the way in which 
theological subjects are taught is important with regard to later 
missionary service. There seems to be a welcome revival of interest 
in the set-out of the curriculum and in methods of presentation. 
Here I can best illustrate from my own subject, Church History. 
A commission of the Church of Scotland recommends a chair at 
one of the Scottish universities with the missionary expansion of the 
Church as its main subject. For the Church of:England the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on Training for the Ministry similarly suggests 
‘a place in Honours Schools in the universities’ and ‘a professorship 
of missionary history’ 1 and adds, 


The subject of Church History should aim at bringing into clear light the 
growth of the Christian community throughout the world as a subject 
relevant at every turn to the present concerns of the world-wide Church. 


To relate the whole of theological study to the living background 
of the world-wide Church will be to make the most vital contribution 
of all to missionary training. But, more than that, it will be bringing 
dead subjects to life. And in emphasizing the importance of theo- 
a oe training above all else, it is something living that I have in 
mind. 

3. The importance of character, resourcefulness and a truly 
spiritual life has never been overlooked. In the post-war period 
what new demands will there not be for ‘enduring hardness’? For 
all there will be ‘wrestling not with flesh and blood’, familiar from 
St Paul’s time to ours. For some there may be physical hardness in 
ways hitherto unknown: in lands which have been ravaged; or where 
currencies have soared; or where conditions demand that, within 
the necessary safeguards of health, the missionary approach the 
simpler living standard of his national colleague. 

e began with St Francis Xavier. Perhaps these words, written 
by a Jesuit from China about 1700, need little alteration in thinking 
of post-war missionary service there, or anywhere: 


First, persons are required who have the strongest resolution to suffer 
all things for Christ’s sake; to become new men as it were, not only as they 
must change their climate, their dress and their food, but still more as they 
must practise manners the very reverse of our countrymen. That man who 
has not this talent, or will not endeavour to acquire it, should lay aside all 





1 Pp. 60 and 65. See especially Appendix C. 
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thoughts of coming. Those also are unfit who are not masters of their 
temper; for a man of a hasty turn would sometimes make dreadful havoc 
here. pie need to be] masters of their passions; and especially of a certain 
turbulent activity which is for bearing down everything. 


What can be done in training here? 

In this regard, I suggest, the life of the missionary college is 
more important than its curriculum. It should mark in the life of 
its students at least four beginnings. The first is the beginning of a 
life of disciplined devotions which will be maintained in conditions 
where time is one’s own and where one is tempted to become lax; 
or, conversely, where there is ‘no time’ and where it is easy for 
orayer to be crowded out and the inner life of the soul to be starved. 

econd is the beginning of a life of mental growth, the capacity to 
go on growing, being always ‘ready to learn as well as to teach’. In 
this respect students seem at present to attend far too many lectures. 
They could do with much more directed reading and wise tutorial 
aid. Third is the beginning of a life of fellowship, where attitudes 
to colleagues are so right that the rightness will carry over to stranger 
and more diverse colleagueships, and survive even through the 
difficulties and dangers of devolution. And fourth is the beginning 
of a sense of the Church. The fellowship of the college is its most 
immediate expression. The subjects of the curriculum have this 
behind them, every one, the People of God. Missionary training is 
the adjustment necessary for one who transfers from the Church 
here to one of its other outworkings. And life henceforth and always 
is the on-going story of the Church. It is not only the cause that we 
serve, but that which contains us, holds us, keeps us. 

The fourth and fifth of these suggestions relate to subjects which 
inevitably arise nowadays wherever missionary training is discussed. 
The demand of the younger Churches for a larger share in the 
training and selection of missionaries was heard at Madras. Some 
thought ‘it is possible that a limited number of prospective candidates 
might secure part of their theological training in the land of one of 
the receiving churches’. Others might question whether this were 
not giving missionary training at the expense of theological training, 
since resources in this country are mp far greater. It was 
recommended that ‘the receiving countries explore ways of providing 
supplementary missionary training on the field’. And there it has 
stopped. 

he concern for the need to adjust missionary candidates, pre- 
dominantly city-bred, for work in lands which are almost entirely 
rural, is kept before our minds by Mr J. Merle Davis, and notably 
in an article in the last number of this Review. 

In these two respects, the Selly Oak Colleges, as the argest 
centre of missionary training in the British Isles, are in an especially 

* The Life of the Church, pp. 255~7. 
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favoured position. Whereas little seems to have been done about 
supplementary missionary training on the field, and resources for 
such organized training may be in doubt in the post-war period, 
another suggestion from Madras has been taken up: 


Some training institutions have utilized visiting lecturers from the lands 
of the receiving churches . . . the success of these experiments would 
suggest that this policy might profitably be adopted by all. 


Dr Edward Cadbury, in founding the William Paton Lectureship, 
has made it possible for these colleges to have such a visiting lecturer 
always on its staff.1 He has also undertaken to pay travelling expenses 
of a number of ministers of the younger Churches desiring to become 
fellow-students with British theological students in a new men’s 
college.* This idea of missionary and national colleagues developing 
the close bond of having been in college together lay behind the 

ossibility put forward with some hesitation at the Madras meeting. 
his new, and in many ways better, provision brings it from vague 
ibility to actual achievement. 

The Selly Oak Colleges have as one of their number an agricul- 
tural college, Avoncroft, situated, unlike the rest of the group of ten, 
not in Selly Oak, but a few miles away in the Worcestershire village 
of Stoke Prior. The college has been remarkable for its success in 
providing not only technical but cultural training, basically related 
to the interests of rural life. The college has its own farm of a hundred 
acres and also makes provision for horticulture, fruit-growing, pig- 
and poultry-rearing, workshops for repairs and handyman pursuits. 
Around and beyond are the countryside, with its schools some of 
them one-teacher), women’s institutes, young farmers’ clubs; its 
problems of markets, housing and health. College, farm, workshops 
and countryside illustrate well the various spheres intelligent 
interest in which should be required of those whose missionary 
task, evangelistic, educational, medical or social, will be in rural 
areas abroad. A four weeks’ vacation course has been carried out 
there—with central staff, missionary colleges’ staffs and Avoncroft 
staff combining, and with distinguished help from without. It is 
proposed to repeat this successful experiment in the hope that such 
a course may become a recognized supplement to regular missionary 
training. 

JOHN FOosTER 


1 The first, for the academic year 1944-5, will be Dr P. D. Devanandan of 
the United Theological College, Ban ore, who will teach his own subject, the 
History of Religions, and give special background courses on India. 

8 This college is also Dr Cadbury’s gift to the missionary societies, made 
primarily with post-theological missionary training in view. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


By SUE WEDDELL 


N his article on the preparation of missionaries for work in the 
t-war era, which appeared in the July issue of this Review, 
Mr J. Merle Davis proposed certain concrete steps which should 
engage the attention of boards, both individually and unitedly, as 
they seek to meet the unprecedented situation which confronts them. 
This present article will set forth, within the framework of his 
proposals, some of the major trends and projects in missiona 
training as they are developing in the united work of the Nort 
American boards through their Committee on Missionary Personnel, 
a standing committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, serving the one hundred and twenty-three boards and 
agencies which are members of the Conference. The committee is 
made up of candidate secretaries, members of seminary and missionary 
school faculties, national leaders and others named by their boards 
as responsible for the recruiting and preparation of missionaries. 
The presence of colleagues from other countries keeps the committee 
constantly in touch with the thought of the Church overseas. 

If there is any one branch of missionary work that can be lifted 
up into prominence and accented during these days of priorities and 
major urgencies, surely the adequate preparation of those who are 
to carry the Message into the post-war world must claim a high 
place. From China, India, Africa—from practically every land where 
the Church of Christ exists, including our own North America, 
-comes the call for Christian colleagues, trained to meet the high 
challenges of the day. Mr Charles H. Fahs, by whose far-sighted 
vision and wisdom we are constantly stimulated, tells us that the 
Protestant foreign mission agencies of North America are now in a 
stronger position for service than they have been at any time in the 
whole modern period of missionary endeavour: 


Facing wide breakdown and tragedy [he writes] among the supporting con- 
stituencies of mission societies in various other home base lands, these North 
American agencies will and must carry a measure of load and responsibility 
re pone oe that they have hitherto experienced. The hour for purpose- 
ful, co-ordinated thinking and action is now upon us. 


ee this as a fact and acknowledging the tremendous 
responsibility which it implies, we face the question of how to pass 


rapidly enough from thinking to action in missionary training. 
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In discussing those conditions with which the missionary enter- 
prise will be faced in the post-war era, Mr Davis covers both old and 
new factors which are now conditioning missionary service. He 
emphasizes ‘the land’ as a universal and dominating factor, controlling 
the lives of three-fourths of the people of the non-Christian world; 
the struggle for livelihood which emerges in new forms because of 
the war; the home and family, profoundly shaken; problems of public 
health; illiteracy; political unrest; economic dislocations; social 
disintegration; relief needs. He speaks of the new initiatives and 
resources to be found within the Christian Church in every land, 
factors with which the missionary will work. 

He passes then to an analysis of types of abilities and training 
needed to meet to-day’s demands. Certain definite modifications in 
our missionary task along many of these lines were facing us lon 
before the war. They have been high-lighted by the dislocations on 
necessities of war, but they have been known to us and have been 
taken into serious account in our training plans for some years. 

In the first place, the ‘colleague idea’ has long been before us, but 
it probably needs new emphasis. The Madras meeting spoke in no 
uncertain terms of this partnership plan of work. “To be a colleague 
and friendly helper in the upbuilding of the life of the younger 
churches’ was put first in the list of major functions of the missionary 
in the next decade; and the Madras report goes on: ‘It is clear that 
special training will be required other than that now usually acquired 
in educational institutions if he (the missionary) is to enter intelli- 
gently and sympathetically into this large service.’ 

his conception of colleagueship Suggests, moreover, that the 
future missionary, to be effective, must be willing to work with and 
largely under the general guidance of his Christian colleagues in the 
national Church, but must at the same time have the spirit of 
initiative and creative ability which many of the pioneer missionaries 
manifested. Some experimental test of the candidate’s ability to make 
this adjustment is proposed as, for instance, a year’s internship in a 
home missions project or local community laboratory. 

We are led naturally from the ‘colleague idea’ to the demand for 
appreciation and knowledge of culture, history and people. ‘To be 
accepted to-day the missionary needs a real orientation into the life 
of the country to which he goes. He must not only know this life and 
appreciate its values, but build upon it. The western church steeples 
in oriental lands are fast passing from the picture to be replaced 
by indigenous architecture. No longer can missionary work be a 
‘projection of the church life of America’. Handcraft, music and 
literature are all moving rapidly into forms and patterns congenial to 
the thought of the people oid wrought out of the soil. A stronger 
emphasis on culture and anthropology is needed in all training, 

related, if possible, to specific fields. Over and over again this phase 
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of training has been reiterated. National leaders in conference and 
committee sessions have emphasized it. ‘Madras’ approved a plan 
of training which would provide such orientation when it enunciated 
the ‘three-unit training plan’ which is now at an interesting experi- 
mental stage. It provides for a first unit of preliminary training at 
home; a second on the field under the direction of the national 
Church; a third at home during the first furlough. Such a plan 
would call for close collaboration between the National Christian 
Councils or missions on the field and the home agencies. 

A recent comment has come from an informal group of Indian 
Christians who met to discuss the problems of missionary training: 


At present there are three sections to a missionary training. There is a 
chunk of training at home, another chunk in language school, and still 
another chunk on furlough, often wholly unrelated one to the other. Some- 
way there must be continuity in the training of each individual. Probably 
the time of training in the homeland should not be too long. One can learn 
intimately to understand India only in India itself. 


An interesting sidelight to this training plan is the proposal that 
the missionary should avoid living with other missionaries on mission 
compounds during the whole of his first term and should live more 
among and with ‘the people’, allowing them to interpret their own 
land at an early stage in his service. From China comes the word tht 
all missionaries going to China after the war ‘should be prepared 
to co-operate with Chinese colleagues in every way, on an equal 
footing, sharing board and lodging with them’. ~ 

The comprehensive approach—or the integration of all types of 
missionary work in such a way that the whole of life is served—has 
become basic in all our training. Such a plan of work requires in 
every missionary the ability to see where his own contribution and 
that of others fit into the whole picture. This approach is not new; 
it has been urged upon boards and missions for years. It is the 
constant cry of Mr a Reisner and is at the heart of his rural 
missions programme. And yet how far we are from actually putting 
this principle into practice. Many a hospital or school to-day is 
divorced from the life of the Church and the community and thereby 
fails to train Christian leaders for the growing Church in the villages 
where the bulk of the world’s population is to be found. 

A primary need in all missionary training is an understanding of 
the philosophy of integration, not as an end in itself but as a means 
to the full proclaiming of the Gospel. It is the failure of so much 
rural evangelism to touch people beyond the fringes of their lives 
that prompts this emphasis on integration. Its major concern is to 
make evangelism more effective. 

There is, furthermore, the rising tide of co-operative and union 
projects to be taken into account. It is important for a missionary, 
whatever board he serves, to go to his post with a knowledge of those 
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other boards and denominations with which he will work. He may 
be going to a union institution and will need to be informed on the 
history of the institution and its place in the whole co-operative 
movement. The growth of the oecumenical movement and its 
bearing on the work of all missionaries is a matter for real study and 
the realization of this co-operative trend is highly inspiring to the 
new candidate. More and more training institutions in North 
America are introducing major courses on this subject, and several 
schools are enlisting the services of staff members of the F ~ 
Missions Conference for lecture and seminar courses covering the 
practical phases of the co-operative programme. . 

A valuable suggestion comes from one field, to the effect that a 


_ new missionary be given an opportunity at the outset. of his service 


to travel widely over the country and see stations other than his own, 
other pene of work, particularly that of the National Christian 
Council. 

The desire for laboratory experience at home before going to the 
field has been touched upon elsewhere in this article and is increas- 
ingly before boards. Here fruitful co-operation is possible with home 
missions agencies. Services among Japanese in the U.S.A., among 


_ migrants, sharecroppers, in Negro or Indian communities, or in 


locations where the major population group is foreign-born, all offer 
the opportunity for a combination of work and study under super- 
vision which gives basic training of a very sound character. The 
Student Volunteer Movement is greatly interested in such laboratory 
projects as preliminary summer training for the student looking 
towards full-time missionary work. 

During these critical days, calls for specialized skills and experi- 
ence on the part of missionaries are increasingly heard. It is a striking 
commentary on the comprehensiveness and increasing ramifications 
of the missionary task. All training institutions are recognizing that 
the missionary student, in addition to his basic evangelistic prepara- 
tion, should be prepared in certain specific skills and know how to ' 
meet some of the urgent needs in the lives of the people. 

A new industrialization, for instance, is developing in several 
fields which calls loudly for skilled workmen understanding industry 
in its many aspects who, as missionaries, will bring their training and 
ability to bear upon reconstruction plans. With such industrialization 
x also come the many evils which accompany industry and which 
will become a challenge and new task for the Church. 

The field of manual arts and home crafts is fast opening in man 
lands and is seen as part of God’s clear purpose to use His Churc 
to raise all mankind to higher levels of living. The conference held 
in May last, under the auspices of Agricultural Missions, Inc. and 
with the help of the Department of Social and Economic Research 
of the International Missionary Council, brought ample testimony 
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from China, India, Africa and other countries of the great value 
of seeking to help people to help themselves through village 
industries. Strong missionary leadership in sound business methods 
and manual skills is called for to make this programme a means for 
ee the Christian community in many lands. The conference 
resolved: 


that missions and mission boards be urged to secure men and women 
missionaries specially trained in and designated for different types of 
industrial work and that all our schools should provide for courses in Manual 
Arts and Home Crafts, as an educational device not only for teaching skills 
but to develop a sense of the dignity of labour. 


Calls are coming from many lands for missionaries trained in 
Public Health. We are indebted to the Christian Medical Council 
for constant emphasis here. The programme of relief is calling for 
many new types of medical service, while there is a repeated demand 
that all missionaries, before going to the field, have some training in 
medical relief and first aid. 

Attention is being given in many lands to-day to decreasing 
illiteracy, and not only are missionaries challenged to know the 
techniques for teaching the illiterate but there is urgent need for 


those with a gift for writing to provide and distribute Christian 
e 


literature for the rapidly increasing number of people who can read 
for the first time. Here is a technical need which requires immediate 
attention on the part of missions and boards. With more than half 
the world to be taught to read, and with vast numbers awaiting the 
kind of printed word which will mean life abundant for them, the 
challenge is staggering. The Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature of the Foreign Missions Conference has stated: 


Illiteracy cannot be banished from the earth in one or two or even ten 
years by a small band of enthusiasts. A long-term plan must he devised 
whereby no missionary of any denomination may in the future be sent out 
to work without a ready ability at least to administer first aid to the starved, 
ailing mind of the world. 


Workers trained in the technique of relief are greatly needed, 
and all future missionaries should be equipped to meet the need. 
The problem of personnel for relief mad reconstruction cannot be 
isolated from the problem of personnel for the on-going, world- 
wide work of the Christian Church. The Committee on Missionary 
Personnel has given much thought to this matter and it realizes that 
while there is a definite programme of post-war relief and reconstruc- 
tion which can and ought to be differentiated from the on-going 
missionary programme, there will be great areas of need which will 
have to be met by missionaries. It is felt that the war situation will 
undoubtedly make heavy demands on the missionary staff for services 
of emergency relief and rehabilitation. It has therefore been suggested 
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that boards make it possible for all missionaries now in North America 
to take special training to fit them for this emergency work and that 
training institutions be urged to offer such courses. 

We cannot, however, hope to include here all calls for specialized 
work. One glance at ‘Christian Horizons’, the Student Volunteer 
Movement’s listing of Calls to Missionary Service, which reveals the 
‘askings’ of more than two hundred home and foreign mission boards, 
will give the picture of many avenues of work open to-day. 


PRESENT TRAINING FACILITIES 


There has been within the last three years a significant move on 
the part of theological seminaries to come together to discuss and 
determine the place of the seminary in missionary training. Three 
important conferences have been set up by the Missionary Personnel 
Committee at the request, in each case, of the leaders of the 
seminaries themselves. The first of these was held at the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn., in June 1942; a second in 
March, 1943, at the Chicago Theological Seminary and a third at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, in March, 1944. 
These conferences took up special needs in oversea service to-day, 
basic trends and developments in training for full-time missionary 
service and discussed how seminaries are gearing into this challenge. 
The recommendations both to institutions and to boards are forward- 
looking and bid fair to inaugurate a new day in the whole Christian 
training programme. An effective off-shoot from the conferences was 
a series of ‘seminars in oecumenics’, held in various seminaries 
throughout the country, and a number of consultative conferences 
between the Missionary Personnel Committee and those institutions 
desiring to follow up the larger Conference. 

A very evident growth has been seen in the last decade in the 
programme and facilities of the missionary and Bible training schools 
and of the specialized language schools. Many of these schools are 
related, through a member of their faculty, to the Missionary 
Personnel Committee and thus contribute most effectively to the total 
training needs. There has been fruitful collaboration between these 
schools and the Foreign Missions Conference in meeting the rapidly 
increasing needs of missionary training. Boards are kept constantly 
aware of new opportunities as they are offered and certain institu- 
tions open their doors for special seminar or lecture courses as an 
emergency need develops. For two years the Biblical Seminary, at 
the request of area committees of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
set up a course for a selected group of missionaries in a needed 
subject. F 

An interesting series of special courses has developed during the 
last three years, each under the joint auspices of an.area committee 
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of the Foreign Missions Conference and a training school specially 
chosen for its ability to treat a certain area effectively and compre- 
hensively. The Kennedy School of Missions offered its services to 
the India Committee in the setting up of a special course on India 
to which candidates of many different boards were sent. Princeton 
Seminary, similarly, collaborated with the Committee on Work 
among Muslims in providing a special course for missionaries going 
to Muslim areas. These experiences in interdenominational under- 
standing and co-operation are proving valuable to the prospective 
missionary and are providing now for a far larger measure of 
co-operation on the field. Other area committees are negotiating 
with institutions for such specialized training centres; and boards 
which have availed yi: of these opportunities speak with 
enthusiasm of their many values. Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee, with its. exceptional facilities for 
training workers for Latin America, is one of such co-operating 
schools, while special plans for Africa, the Philippines and China 
are well under way. A comprehensive plan for training missionaries 
for China has been worked out in co-operation with the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles areas, where unusual facilities are available. 

An increasing number of courses on special subjects are being 
offered to boards. A partial list is given here as indicating the wide 
scope of the subjects treated: 

Cornell School for Missionaries, now in its fourteenth year, offers 
a short course in rural life and agriculture touching upon all aspects 
of life and presenting the comprehensive approach. This is only 
one of several such courses offered through the Rural Missions 
Co-operating Committee. 

Cornell ~year Rural Training Course for missionaries gives 
instruction in all phases of rural life including the rural reconstruction 
programme. Many boards regard it as essential for missionaries 
going into rural areas. 

Rural Missions Summer Workshop is a laboratory experience 
where missionaries may develop a comprehensive Village Church 
programme under the most able leadership available in North 
America. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, has for its 
fifth year had a short term school for missionaries on ‘Community 
Development through the Comprehensive Christian Approach’. The 

rogramme covers problems of rural poverty, health, sanitation, 
femnily nutrition; the approach of the rural church to the community; 
the dpproach to the rural community through family life education; 
the study of indigenous cultures. 

Merrill Palmer Course, Detroit, provides a six weeks’ seminar on 
home and family life education. The course of study includes 
education for family life, education for parents, child development, 
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nursery observation, recreational activities for children, educational 
problems of the adolescent, counselling. 

Canadian Course in Literacy, Literature. At the Canadian School 
of Missions in Toronto, the Rev. George P. and Dr L. Winifred 
Bryce directed a fifteen-session course on world literacy and Christian 
literature, drawing on their own experience in India for a number 
of the lectures and calling in speakers familiar with the work along 
those lines in China and Russia. 

Miss Ruth Ure, lately of the National Christian Council of India, 
has lectured on literacy and literature at a number of centres. 

International*Workshop on Christian Education. Here is a proposed 
plan of the World’s Sunday School Association which is soon to be 
offered to boards to advance preparation for various aspects of the 
teaching task for missionaries going into educational work. Such a 

roject, when put into action, will provide convenient opportunities 
br candidates and furloughed missionaries, as well as for nationals 
of other countries, to utilize the best source materials and counsel of 
persons who are specialists in Christian education. The best education 
plans from all over the world will be gathered up for study, evaluation 
and wider use. 

Many seminaries and universities as well as missionary and Bible 
training schools have introduced during the last three years courses 
in all aspects of the relief programme. Such courses are open to 
missionaries and a complete listing may be secured from the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, which Com- 
mittee has given a great deal of time to the subject of personnel and 
training, in close co-operation with the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
American Friends Service Committee and other service agencies 
undertaking programmes of relief and rehabilitation. 

When asked to express one vital need in missionary preparation 
to-day, a candidate secretary replied with feeling: “Give us the young 
pope to train, young people of real commitment to their Lord and 

aviour whose minds and hearts have been inspired and nurtured 
in a vital spiritual atmosphere of home and church and who see in 
the missionary task an opportunity for life fulfilment of the ve 
highest type.’ ‘Very timely indeed’, said another, ‘would be a churc 
- prayer that people be awakened to the need of the world for Jesus 
st.’ 


The harvest truly is plenteous. May God’s spirit touch and send 
forth more labourers who not only hear the call of the new and 
changing day, but who have a deep realization of the utter adequacy 
of the ‘unchanging Christian Faith’ for our day as for all days and 
who are willing to fit themselves for this greatest of all callings, the 
service of Jesus Christ. 

SuE WEDDELL 





RECRUITMENT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE IN THE CHURCHES OVERSEAS 


By T. C. VICARY 


ig was a Christian teacher who said of a member of her own pro- 

fession, accepted as a missionary candidate, ‘He’s only a teacher, 
not a real missionary’. This attitude of mind within the Church 
reflects the outlook of the community. In the words of the McNair 
Report! ‘the sense of indebtedness on the part of a large number of 
parents to individual teachers . . . is not reflected in any corporate 
esteem of the profession’.? The Royal College of Physicians’ Planning 
Committee’s Report on Medical Education? has no need to deal 


with this question of ‘esteem’, but in thinking of the educational | 


work of the Church, we do well to keep it in mind. This is the 
first of some introductory comments made by one whose call to 
missionary service was a Call to teach. Just as for the medical mis- 
sionary his highest calling is that of healing, and that of a Christian 
minister his ministry so, for one called to teach, the vocation of a 
teacher is her, or his, highest vocation. Preaching, healing and 
teaching are aspects of one evangelism: “There are different sorts of 
servants, but the same Lord. . . . But to every man some form of the 
Spirit’s ne | is given for the common good. . . . Now (we) are 
the body of Christ, and every one . . . the separate parts of it. 
And God has put some . . . teachers.’ 4 

Mr Arthur Mayhew, in his chapter in Modern India and the 
West, writes: 


The way of the missionary is hard in India. Aspects of his work . . . 
which powerfully impress one section of enlightened India tend to weaken 
his influence with another section. The man who devotes all his time and 
energy, so far as outsiders can see, to the . . . educational uplift of a... 
community, . . . seems to have nothing in common with the religious ‘Guru’ 
iin — active missionary . . . Goes not appear in the guise of a religious 
teacher. ... 


The present writer would generalize his statement and say, “The 
way of the missionary is hard . . . (who) devotes all his time and 


2 Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the. Board of Educa- 
tion to consider the Supply, Recruitment and Training of Teachers and Youth 
Leaders. London, H.M.S.O., 1944. (The McNair Report.) : 

+) P. 29. 
8 Royal College of Physicians of London: Planning Committee: Report on 
Medical Education, 17th _ 1944. 


“1 Cor. xii. 4-30 (Basic). 

5 Modern Tadia and the West, edited L. S. S. O’Malley, Oxford University 
Press. 1941. Chapter VIII, “The Christian Ethic and India’, by A. I. Mayhew, 
P- 334: 
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energy, so far as outsiders can see, to (pastoral, medical and educa- 
tional) good works’, In the selection of candidates, and their training, 
we must see that the saving clause, ‘so far as outsiders can see’, 
means, ‘When thou hast shut thy door. . .’ 

Apart from some casual study of comparative education, the 
views expressed in this article reflect Indian experience—in a High 
School for Bengali boys; in the direction of a co-educational boarding 
school for aboriginal boys and girls; the supervision of village 
schools and the training of village school teachers; and in the Union 
Christian Training College, Berhampore, Bengal—established to 
meet the urgent need of trained teachers, men and women, in 
Christian secondary schools in Bengal—not forgetting altogether 
spells in district work and spare-time pastoral activities. 


I. VocaTION 


The problem is considered from three angles: the teacher’s 
vocation, education and training. 

We should agree that the sine qua non of missionary service is a 
‘call’, a ‘vocation’, but we do not all go on to understand by ‘voca- 
tion’ a ‘call to teach’. While we should bear in mind the suggestion 
of the McNair Committee! that it should be possible for men and 
women to enter the teaching profession after a wider experience 
than at present, and that recruitment should not be limited to those 
who have had only the narrow school-college preparation, yet we 
must surely agree that, as a rule, it is desirable that all those called 
to Christian service abroad and appointed to educational posts 
should have had a call to teach before they begin their preparation. 

While the community has moved beyond the position that the 
only qualification required for service in a secondary school is that 
the teacher be educated, missionary societies (in their practice) often 
act as though training were a luxury, to be taken on furlough, as an 
additional qualification, an after-thought. We do not regard a year’s 
medical training on top of a theological course as sufficient prepara- 
tion for a mission hospital appointment, but a missionary ‘society 
thinks it is doing well if a short diploma course is superimposed on 
a training for the ministry. We should agree, of course, that a 
teacher’s diploma course is of value to most pastors and would help 
many medicals in their teaching; and that a short course of medicine 
is of value to a teacher or pastor abroad, if. not at home. But we 
have not yet required a ‘call to teach’ and a ‘training to teach’ for 
the majority of men candidates for appointment to educational work 
abroad; and our practice still leaves much to be desired even in the 
case of women. 

It is urged, therefore, that missionary societies require of 


1 Op cit. pp. 19, 23. 
26 
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candidates who are to be appointed for educational work a ‘call to - . 


teach’. This will make possible a more adequate preparation than is 
available at the present time. 

Furthermore, we need to bring our educational practice into line 
with methods of selecting medical candidates. Present practice 
suggests that while a professional committee is needed for medical 
candidates, anyone can select a teacher and anyone (or no one) 
advise as to his professional training. In consequence, men are 
sometimes educated for the ministry rather than for teaching. Some 
take, for example, what is sometimes called a ‘theological’ arts 
degree, with the result that they may have studied logic (presumably 
meant to be vocation.*); Latin (which once served a vocational 
purpose and now none); leaving nothing which a man can teach— 
except possibly English, though English is not a subject which 
‘anybody’ can teach and which requires specialized —— if it is 
to be taught as a foreign language. And the period of professional 
training is often sadly wasted. Too often candidates have not been 
advised as to their professional preparation, or have been badly 
gg and in consequence are ill-prepared when they are due 
to sail. 

We should do well, we may note in passing, to study modern 
methods of officer selection employed with such success during the 
present war—in particular, the means which have been employed 
to discover cracks in personality which may develop, under the 
strain of foreign service, in what are often euphemistically described 
as ‘nervous breakdowns’, though they rarely have anything to do 
with nerves. 


II. EpucaTion 


We come, then, to a consideration of the teacher’s education. 
‘A teacher must be equipped for his task not only with professional 
skill but also with such a knowledge of the subjects which he 
proposes to teach that he can justify his claim to teach them.’ ! 

Assuming that there is a call to teach, there will be a call to teach 
some one and a call to teach something. Sir John Adams used to 
remind us that the verb to teach has two objects—‘the teacher teaches 
John Latin’, he ‘teaches John’ and he ‘teaches Latin’. And in the 
extended version of his successor, Sir Fred Clarke, the teacher hopes 
to teach John ‘to Latin’, hopes that the ‘noun’ will become 2 ‘verb’. 
He teaches John ‘to Latin’, ‘to Geography’, ‘to History’, ‘to Religion’, 
‘doers of the word and not hearers only’. Whether the subject will 
‘educate’ or not depends more on the teacher and his teaching than 
upon the subject-matter—but there will be some subject-matter. 

What subjects should be included in the missionary teacher’s 
curriculum? First of all, any subject so long as it is some subject 

1 McNair Report, p. 70, para. 224. 
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related to a modern curriculum and to the life of the community 
he will serve. : 

At Easter the secretary of one of the London area-councils in 
which the home-base of one society is organized retired, after 
twenty-nine years of this part-time missionary service. During the 
day he taught physics. When the writer thinks of his work as a 
Christian teacher, he thinks of him teaching religion when he 
was teaching physics; and that he was a Christian not only, not even 
chiefly, when he was engaged in Christian work after school hours, 
but when he was teaching physics all day. He was engaged in 
Christian education, although he never taught Scripture. We still 
have more to learn of the Christian view that nothing is common 
or unclean—that there are no secular subjects. 

Our teacher, therefore, should be able to teach something besides 
Scripture (if for no other reason than that his Scripture teaching 
will be more effective if he has standing on other professional 
grounds). As a Christian teacher, he will, of course, learn all he can 
of Christian religious education—of teaching method; of worship; of 
life in a Christian community, the school ‘which is his body’. 

Among firmly established beliefs that the writer would like to 
see disturbed is the view that a teacher going abroad should learn 
Latin. It is taught for traditional reasons, or because so many 
scholarships are tied on to it, but for a teacher abroad it is almost 
entirely a waste of time. 

On one other main question, ‘honours versus general’, except in 
the case of a teacher appointed to a Christian college, a ‘general’ 
degree is to be preferred to the specialization required by the 
questionable sixth-form policy of English schools at the present 
time. The Y spon is always in danger of forgetting that a school 
subject is often very different from the university subject called by 
the same name—that school history, for example, is not real history, 
though what is taught under that name is of very great importance. 


III. TRAINING 


There was a time when secondary school teachers were educated, 
while teachers in elementary schools had to be content with training. 
Now the majority of our secondary school staffs are trained, but 
whether the proportion is so high on the staffs of missionary schools 
is doubtful. 

Conditions on the mission field require, not less training, but 
more. To refer again to medical education: the average general 
practitioner is not qualified for immediate appointment to most 
medical posts on the field, in surgery, for example, to say nothing 
of tropical medicine. Teachers need more, and more specialized 
training, than general educational practitioners, and they need more 
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than the present qualifying minimum (as, for example, that set out 
in the McNair Report). In the Principles of Education, extension 
is required in two main eee Rem ay and sociological. 


e need, in psychology, to go beyond the McNair report, in 
which the following minimum is set out: 


Study of the mental growth and behaviour of children is vital to the 
teacher, but during training it must be study which is related to the student’s 
experience and observation of children. . . . It is desirable that young 
teachers . . . should have some broad understanding of current thought 
in psychology.* 

Teachers going abroad must go deeper still. They must have, for 
example, a deeper understanding of what can be taught, and how; 
they should know something of the methods and results of experi- 
mental education, for it is experimental education in which they will 
be engaged. ' 

We must a beyond the McNair Report in sociolegy. ‘Educa- 
tion’, as Dr Temple reminded us in the first number of Religion in 
‘Education, comes from ‘educare’, not ‘educere’—not from a word 
which means ‘to draw out’, but from one which means ‘to nourish’, 
We become persons in a society—and we are going to make persons in 
different societies. The McNair Report makes some reference to this: 


. . . the need for teachers to appreciate the home circumstances of 
their pupils and the impact of the social services on the lives of children 
and their parents. The initial discipline of accurate observation of social 
conditions, and the stimulus to subsequent study of the economic and 
other problems which inevitably face teachers when they get to work in 
the schools, can be provided during student days.? 


The societies in which the pupils of our teachers will be living will 
be different from those which they study in their preliminary train- 
ing. Some of them will be ancient, in China and India; some primi- 
tive, in Asia and Africa; some modern; but all different. This con- 
dition of our work necessitates some knowledge of sociology—the 
method is well illustrated in two of Miss Margaret Mead’s studies 
recently published in the Pelican series * and complementary studies 
are suggested in the report of Dr Margaret Read’s statement to the 
Candidates Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies* on the need to study comparative education, for example 
in Russia and Holland. 

There are in India schools which remind the writer of nothing 
so much as very efficient elementary schools, taken almost as they 
are out of English towns and lacking only the ‘L.S.B.’ over the gate 
to distinguish them from the English original. 


a >. cit. p. 67. 2 Ibid. p. 68. 

3 Growing Up in New Guinea, Penguin Books, 1942. Coming of Age in Samoa, 
Margaret Mead, Penguin Books, 1943 (1928). 

* Report of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 1944, pp. 38-39. 
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At the other extreme, we see attempts to reproduce public 
school conditions. Our teachers must be able to relate the life of the 
school to the life of the community which will sustain it. 

Discussion of the need to study general and special methods is 
omitted here, except to urge that the study go far enough to enable 
a teacher to distinguish the principles from western forms, and we 
pass on to stress the need of a more thorough training in the art of 
teaching. It is here that the inadequacy of a diploma course is most 
marked. Thirty or forty lessons do not make a teacher. In the words 
of the McNair Report, they fulfil 


the first purpose of school practice . . . (they) provide the concrete 
evidence, illustrations and examples to supplement and give point to the 
theoretical part of the student’s training.’ 


That is a fair description of teaching practice at the present time. 
But the report goes on (where we should follow) to 


provide a situation in which the student can experience what it is to be a 
teacher, that is, to become as far as possible a member of a school staff. To 
achieve this he must spend a considerable time continuously in a school. . . .* 


And finally, reference must be made to two ‘extras’, though they 
must not remain outside in practice: 

In India and Africa (and possibly in modern China, to judge 
from reports of the University in Exile) education is divorced from 
man’s hand—though God has bound together the development of 
hand and brain.? We have made education a matter for eyes and 
ears. We have in Bengal, for example, graduate teachers taking a 
B.T. degree who have never done any handwork or drawing. 
They aspire to teach history and geography as well as mathematics, 
unable to make the simplest teaching apparatus. 

Can we hope that teachers going abroad, even if they are going 
to High School or College, will be Franciscan enough to add some 
labour of their hands to the development of their minds? There 
was an interesting comment on this aspect of our education in a 


recent issue of The Times Educational Supplement. The leading 
article states: 


. . . the English are an intensely practical people. Their genius lies in doing 
things, not thinking out logical solutions to abstract problems. Providence 
has favoured them with an almost perfect natural and political setting for 
the exercise of this quality: situation, climate, and resources are alike con- 
ducive to it. The oversea responsibilities they have accumulated enhance 
its value, and call for its further development. But for centuries their 


educational service, deriving from an alien mediaeval origin and purpose, 
has cut across the grain. 





a oe. cit. p. 78, para. 260. 2 Ibid. p. 78, para. 261. 
_ ®= This does not mean that teachers are concerned with brains—our business 
is with minds. In any case the brain is not a muscle to be developed by exercise. 
* June 3, 1944, Pp. 271. 
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And the second extra would include, with games and physical 
training, Scouting—first because it ‘is probably the best training for 
life abroad, or life in a primitive society, which the West can provide; 
second because it shows the way to that education which weds the 
training of character to the development of mind and body, and the 
way to vital religious education. It was Sir Percy Nunn who said 
that the modern teacher should be more of a scoutmaster than a 
schoolmaster. 

It is our privilege (to adopt the language of English educational 
reconstruction and of the Butler Bill), ‘to contribute towards the 
moral, mental and physical development’! of the boys and girls of 
the younger tienes, ‘by securing efficient education throughout 
the three progressive stages to be known as primary education, 
secondary education and further education’ ,? and provide the means 
whereby they may receive that vital Christian instruction which 
will inspire all their lives. 

The Butler Bill, — the promise of greater educational 
advance than this country has even known, will remain a mere 
scheme unless we have trained teachers, and unless our teachers 
are Christian teachers all the agreed syllabuses in the world will not 
give us Christian education. The plans we make for the educational 
service of the younger Churches will, in the same way, remain mere 
pious hopes unless we have Christian teachers who are called of 
God to His service in school and college—called and qualified for a 
vocation which, ‘with its constant pre-occupation with the young, 
probably makes — demands on resources and personality than 
any other type of occupation’.® 

T. C. Vicary 


1 Bill, 7 & 8 Geo. 6, Part II, 7. 
* Educational Reconstruction, Cmd. 6458, 1943, p. 7. 
% McNair Report, p. 28. 




















AMERICAN STUDENT ATTITUDES TO 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By WINBURN T. THOMAS, Pu.D. 


ge nota missions has been a subject on which former genera- 
tions of students have done radical thinking. The Haystack 
Prayer Meeting and the Mount Hermon meetings which led to the 
establishment of the Student Volunteer Movement are instances in 
int. Missions represent, however, a marginal area of student 
interest to-day, and are considered of much less importance than 
full employment, world government, labour problems and race 
relations. In so far as students assume attitudes towards the subject 
of world missions, they reflect the varied opinions that are held by 
American citizens at large. 

On the campus, as in the Church, variations may be found 
ranging from antagonism through apathy to complete commitment. 
Hostility towards missions is usually based upon some unfortunate 
experience, or is the result of indoctrination at the hands of one 
who has suffered. The present writer recently overheard a former 
missionary who was engaged in post-graduate study urging a class- 
mate not to take up missions as a life vocation because, so the 
missionary alleged, the field was dominated by old men, with the 
result that youth was unable to make any effective contribution. 
Probing into the experiences of this worker, it was discovered that his 
several years of missionary service had been far from normal but, 
since it was out of his life that he was speaking, he was influencing 
negatively the students who sat with him in class. In consultation 
with a national leader among students who had an anti-missionary 
bias, the writer discovered that she had reacted against the highly 
emotional type of evangelistic activity which was characteristic of 
her California church; that the close tie between evangelism and 
missions in that congregation had resulted in an antipathy in her 
own mind against both. The fact that her mother’s closest college 
companion had gone to the mission field, and while there had become 
embittered, was found to be the cause of the antagonism felt by a 
young woman campus Christian leader. Since most students holding 
such attitudés owe their prejudice to some contact with the missionary 
enterprise, and the number who have had that opportunity are few, 
the antagonistic student is necessarily rare. 

The vast majority of young people in college are apathetic. To 
understand why youth is ‘uninclined’ towards missions, as a student 
recently expressed it, American college life must needs be under- 
stood. ‘The war is central in everybody’s thought. Money flows freely 
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both on and off the campus. Students, even as civilians, are deter- 
mined to get their share of the current wealth while they can. Many 
persons have left college in order to work, some dominated by a 
desire to help with the war effort, others to share in its profits, 
Campus life has been altered by the war-time training programme, 
so that ‘Betty Coed’ and ‘Joe College’ are to be found in uniform 
as well as in ‘civies’. Student Christian work is in a state of constant 
flux, both staff and student leadership being changed in many 
instances before it is properly trained. There is a glaring lack of 
male leadership, as is indicated by the fact that, at a recent national 
meeting of student campus leaders, such few men as were present 
had either a 4-D (ministerial) or 4-F (physically unfit) draft classifica- 
tion. The state of uncertainty which characterizes student life has 
created many new areas of personal and social adjustment. This 
condition of perpetual change may have created an atmosphere of 
receptivity to religious values, but there is as yet no indication that 
a spiritual or missionary revival is being generated. 

Not only because radical revisions have occurred in college life, 
but because of a lack of missionary emphasis as well, the subject 
remains on the periphery of student thought. The decade following 
the stock-market crash in 1929 was a period of missionary contraction. 
Boards reduced rather than expanded staffs. Missionaries were not 
replaced upon retirement. Local campus bands and regional mis- 
sionary organizations were dissolved. A generation of student leaders 
that was unfamiliar with the world needs of the Church was raised up. 
‘World Community’ and ‘World Friendship’ replaced ‘Christian 
Missions’ as subjects for discussion groups. Speaking generally, 
college students did not see and have not seen an Ida Readiler, an 
Albert Schweitzer or a Paul Harrison; their conception of a missionary 
is borrowed from Hollywood’s version of Somerset Maugham’s 
Rain. 'Thus apathy is in large measure the result of ignorance. 

It is not only concerning missions that students lack information. 
They are also glaringly deficient in a knowledge of Christianity 
itself’ The state of religious illiteracy was pointed * by a recent 
er made of 4200 college and university students by Miss Ruth 
Isabel Seabury, the results of which have been published by the 
World’s Sunday School Association. Asked to name events in the 
life of Christ, incidents from the Flood to the parables were listed. 
It was commonly thought that the Golden Rule was Christ’s greatest 
teaching, although one lad from New England wrote that His 
outstanding contribution to human knowledge was not to waste 
anything but to save everything because it might be needed some- 
time. A stock reason offered for the continuance of the Church was 
that it is the institution of our fathers. More than one-fourth of those 


answering the questionnaire thought that going to church was the | 


chief obligation of Christians and that no additional requirements as 
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to action or thought were incumbent upon those who call themselves 
followers of the Christ. Since missionary commitment is closely 
related to one’s conception of the Christian message, religious 
illiteracy is important in explaining indifference to the world work of 
the Church. 

Indifference, which is closely akin to, and often the outgrowth of, 
ignorance, is also important in any explanation of student apathy. 
Despite the nation’s total involvement in the war, large areas of the 
nation remain basically isolationist, both politically and religiously. 
A campus worker told the writer that during the drive for the World’s 
Student Service Fund on his campus a common saying was, ‘I 
wouldn’t give fifty cents to save a hundred Chinese’. Absorption in 
study and abstract discussion tends to cut the nerve of crusading, 
which is integral to the missionary impulse. This aspect of student 
life was illustrated by an older student worker taking to task a 
younger who had risked earning the ge pape of the university 
administration by fighting for the rights of a student of a minority 
race. The reasoning of the elder advisor was: ‘Why endanger the 

rinciples for which we are working here by fighting for an individual?’ 

is quarter-century in an academic atmosphere had led him to 
believe that truth resides primarily in abstraction rather than in 
historical events. To the extent that this attitude of academic in- 
difference characterizes student thought the motive for missionary 
effort is dissipated. 

Yet even in the face of hostility and apathy, there is an increasing 
interest in the world mission of Christianity. The interest varies 
from region to region and according to the denominational affiliations 
of the individual. The number signing the Student Volunteer 
Movement Declaration of Purpose tripled during the first six months 
of 1944 as contrasted with the preceding half-year period. Life 
service groups and missionary enquiry societies have been founded 
in schools where formerly there had been little interest in missions. 
Dozens of students request interviews with college missionary 
speakers. The Student Teasing Conference on the World Mission 
of the Church, held over the year’s end, was a demonstration that 
missions can still be made a vital subject to students. A professor 


_in a state teacher’s college, who assigned Frank Laubach’s The 


Silent Billion Speak, reported that girls who previously had never 
had any interest in world Christianity completed the book in a single 
sitting and thanked her for having made it compulsory reading. 
Seventy-five of the five hundred student delegates to the June 1944 
Lakeside Conference of the United Christian Youth Movement 
came to a special meeting, called by popular request, to learn about 
missionary openings and training requirements. ‘The very frustration 
which is characteristic of youth creates a receptivity to the missionary 
message. Ex-students write from the South Seas that they intend 
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to complete their education after they are discharged in order to be 
commissioned as missionaries of the lands in which they are now 
fighting. These and similar facts indicate that apathy, far from being 
a chronic condition, may be overcome. 

Among the students who look to missions as a short-term or a 
life vocation, there are as many motives as there are individual 
candidates. Any one student may be influenced by any number of 
even oe ge factors. Although simplified for purposes of 
presentation, the following are some of the reasons which prompt 
college youth to-day to make contact with the mission boards. 

Taking the country as a whole, the largest single group is 
dominated by a desire ‘to bring Christ to the lost that they might 
be redeemed from death and destruction’. For this largest numerical 
contingent, the vocabulary of missions remains virtually unchanged 
since the last century. The student missionary uprising which had 
its inception.under the preaching of Dwight L. Moody and the 
leadership of Dr John R. Mott spoke the language of that day. Many 
of the most ardent advocates of missions to-day a the same 
phrases, to the perplexity of the mass of students. When the writer 
was visiting on a western campus recently, the local Intervarsity 
Fellowship sent a committee to ascertain whether or not he believed 
in the things taught by Dwight L. Moody before they would consent 
to come to the meeting. 

Despite the anachronism in terminology, however, this group, 
which is conservative in theology and more concerned with preaching 
than with educational and medical missions, has a dynamic and a 
spirit which are sontagnns. The students know what they believe 
religiously and are able to state with conviction their reasons for 
taking up missions. In many of the life-service groups, student 
volunteer bands and Intervarsity Fellowship groups, as well as in 
the youth movements of certain of the denominations, such as the 
Southern Baptist, there is much emphasis upon prayer, Bible study, 
testimony and personal dedication. The weakness of such campus 
groups is that they tend to be isolated from the main stream of student 
life and rarely relate their religious insights to local social problems, 
such as race relations. Their strength is that they have a positive 
religious message, a definite programme and an assurance that they 
have an answer to the main problems which perplex mankind. 
Among such groups little of the contemporary pessimism and 
frustration is to be found. Because they follow the theological 
‘pattern of the last century’s missionary movement, many volunteer 

or the foreign field. 

The second largest group of persons interested in missions are 
attracted because of a desire to participate in the post-war task of 
reconstruction and relief. These are genuinely religious spirits whose 
love for humanity causes them to see their responsibility where the 
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hysical need is greatest. Since China and Europe are in the head- 
ines, their thoughts turn to these areas as possible fields of service. 
They do not see themselves as lifetime workers engaged in church 
work, though many of them would be willing to continue indefinitely 
if the need should exist. The inability of the mission boards up to 
this point to ee with any finality concerning openings for short- 
term, non-technically trained workers may lead to their looking 
elsewhere for appointment. Since political agencies such as UNRRA 
have given no indication that there will be oversea openings for 
large numbers of either trained or untrained Americans, these young 
— may be thwarted in their desires to help build a better 
world. 

A responsibility lies upon the churches to help these young people 
find openings for creative service. While youth’s belief in its power 
to build may be theologically unsound and historically unjustified, 
young people are unable to understand why they cannot relate 
themselves, their efforts and altruism to the needs of the world. 
If they be answered that only trained people, equipped with the 
language, can work effectively, they will point to the one hundred 
young ambulance drivers in China, the twenty-five workers on the re- 
construction unit in Puerto Rico and the services being performed by 
conscientious objectors in schools for the feeble-minded and institu- 
tions for mental defectives. Foreign boards are set up to operate on 
a long-term basis, with provision for furloughs, study grants, 
pensions and children’s allowances. Experience has demonstrated 
that, if workers are to remain on the field long enough to contribute to 
the development of independent, self-governing churches, they must 
have these guarantees. Youth is not primarily interested in building 
ecclesiastical institutions, at least not the youth which feels called to 
reconstruction and relief. Rather, the challenge is to be found in the 

roblem of human need and the conviction that they can speak of 
ove more effectively through actions than through sermons. Should 
existing boards prove too inflexible to sponsor youth reconstruction 
projects, the emergency agencies of the churches, such as the war- 
time service commissions, may need to undertake these responsi- 
bilities. There has been no such willingness on the part of youth to 
give itself since the last war as is incipient in this urge to reconstruction. 

Those who constitute the third largest missionary-minded group 
of students have been attracted by the oecumenical movement. The 
faith of the younger Churches and of the Churches of the Cross 
(the persecuted Churches of Europe) is proof to them that there is 
vitality and power in the world’ Christian fellowship. Through 
strengthening the Christian forces in these lands and welding them 
into a unit through the oecumenical movement, they believe that 
the level of life can be raised, world peace achieved and American 
Christianity revitalized. This latter point of view is illustrated by 
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the remark of a young missionary appointed to Mexico, who claimed 
that he was going abroad because he loves the American Church. 
‘American Christianity needs missionaries if it is to do its job. I’m 

oing out to train missionaries who will come to the United States’, 

e explained. This world Church consciousness is sometimes naive, 
as was indicated by a student who exclaimed after hearing the present 
writer talk about the Christian bond which encircles the world, ‘I 
believe in oecumenics but not in missions’. He was as logical as the 
Californian who was fond of orange juice but didn’t care for oranges. 
There is drama in the reconstruction interpretation of Christian 
missions, which appeals to the young; they envisage themselves 
working with the Christians of the younger Church lands as colleagues 
in an effort to strengthen the world Christian fellowship at points 
where the quantity of need is greatest. 

The weakness of the reconstructionists and of the oecumenically- 
motivated missionary candidates is that theirs is a horizontal motiva- 
tion. They find their dynamic in the social task to be achieved, 
in the strength which comes when Christians unite. Christianity, 
however, is not only a horizontal relationship, relating man to man, 
but a vertical one as well, which relates God to man and man to his 
Creator. There is no doubt that many of those who are utterly 
sincere in their desire to give their time and their lives in the causes 
of reconstruction and oecumenics have found in the horizontal 
relationship a substitute for a supernatutal power which they may 
have renounced. The major asset of this contemporary missionary 
motivation is that it speaks the language of the day and is genuinely 
concerned with playing the réle of the Good Samaritan. 

In addition to these three classes of students who are thinking 
missions, there are others, such as students who want an all-expense 
foreign tour, those who are thwarted in their provincial towns and 
who expect to find more receptive areas of self-expression abroad, 
and those who cannot make the adjustment to secular or religious 
positions at home. Such students are relatively few in number and 
are mentioned here only to indicate that the experiences of other 
observers. may have included types other than those described 
above. : 

If the preceding analysis is correct, the basic campus missionary 
ses is not one of organization or of programme, but of theology. 

tudents whose motivation is vertical (God-man) volunteer easily 
for the on-going missionary work of the Church. Those whose 
dynamic comes through a consciousness of the horizontal (man-man) 
relationships want to start with a humanitarian programme, to 
alleviate human need, to raise the level of human living. If through 
these channels they can bring to mankind a knowledge of God, they 
would not object, but their work would validate itself if need be 
because of its inherent contributions on the horizontal level. 
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Neither the vertical nor the horizontal attitude alone is adequate. 
The student who thinks in conventional missionary terms is concerned 
with erecting two sides of a triangle the apex of which is God. Man 
is to be put into proper relationships with his Creator through a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. Thus man is related 
to man through the lines which merge in God. The student who 
has sought and found a life motive in the urge to reconstruction, 
and in the oecumenical movement, may admit of a line of personal 
communication with God, but his immediate concern is to extend 
the second line not from the apex to man, but along the base to man 
himself. In both cases we have triangles with two sides complete. 
We shall have no modern missionary uprising until we have evolved, 
or been given by God, a formula which will result in the formation 
of all three sides of the triangle. 

The basic missionary need on the campuses of America is thus 
identical with that of the churches. Fundamentalism has not made 
the adjustment to modern life and thought forms. Liberalism has 
developed no imperative of man’s need for God, although on the 
horizontal level God’s need for man is obvious. A student delegate 
to the Student Planning Conference on the World Mission of the 
Church, when asked how the synthesis might be made, replied, 
‘Graft a fundamentalist Bible school on to a theological seminary’. 
Such an arrangement would not work at this stage because the 
theological problem itself has not been solved. Not by a grafting 
of the old upon the new, but through a synthesis of what is basic 
both to fundamentalism and to liberalism will the formula be found. 

American churches and mission boards have set up commissions 
to study the problems of post-war needs of the world. They could 
well afford to set up a commission to study the theological problems 
involved in missionary motivation, for this is the drive which by its 
presence or absence will determine whether or not there is personnel 
adequate in numbers, training and conviction to do the work of 
the Church and its Lord. Christian thought is one of the instruments 
which missions in the new age must use if the Kingdom of Christ 
is to be advanced. Since the wielders of this instrument will come 
from the colleges and universities, it must be made available to them 
and placed in their hands while they are still in school. 


WInsBurRN T. THOMAS 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THEOLOGICAL 
THINKING FOR EVANGELISM AMONG 
HINDUS 


By S. KULANDRAN 


MM?! religions comprehend in themselves more than one type 

or form of expression. In the case of Hinduism, however, 
the variety of form covers an immense range, though it is usually 
held that there are certain basic factors common to all forms, like 
the acceptance of the Vedas and the framework of clear social 
divisions, called Caste, and the theory of Transmigration. Dr 
Macnicol has called Hinduism ‘an encyclopaedia of religions rather 
than a religion’. A discerning critic like the late Lord Sinha defined 
a Hindu as one who is willing to call himself a Hindu. 

While in any religion it is natural to find differences of belief and 
practice, the differences in Hinduism are amazing. Often no doubt 
these systems interpenetrate and differences contradictory of one 
another are held side by side with an extreme naiveté. Most persons 
who attempt to study Hinduism in English will be left with the idea 
that whatever other forms of Hinduism there might be, Vedanta is 
the fundamental one. In North Ceylon the influence of Vedanta 
may be said to be negligible. In Jaffna and throughout a large 
portion of South India the school of Hinduism that commands 
acceptance is the school of Saiva Siddhanta. Siddhanta means, the 
true conclusion, the assured end or the conclusion that should be 
accepted. Saiva Siddhanta means, therefore, the true conclusion 
built round Siva. Dr G. U. Pope says of it, “The Saiva Siddhanta 
system is the most elaborated, influential and undoubtedly the most 


intrinsically valuable of all the religions in India’. Though the | 


Vedantic doctrine of the Absolute made some inroads into 
Siddhanta, yet on the whole Siddhanta stands out as a definitely 
theistic religion. The Vedic sanction for Shaivism is found in a 
characteristically naive attempt to identify Siva with Rudra, the 
fierce God of thunder and wrath. Despite this attempt, Siva seems 
to have retained his pre-Aryan qualities. In Saiva Siddhanta he is a 
beneficent Diety. Discussing the great Vedantic philosopher Ramanuja, 
who propounds the doctrine of qualified Monism, Dr George Howells 
states in The Soul of India that when a Christian theologian arises 
who will formulate Christianity in terms familiar to the Hindu mind, 
he will derive much help from Ramanuja and his writings. Had the 
author been familiar with Tamil, as he was with Sanskrit, and with 
Saiva Siddhanta as he was with Vedanta,.he would have found that 
390 
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Saiva Siddhanta as a system came as near to Christianity as any 
school of Hinduism can come, and that it abounds in familiar terms. 
Christianity is theistic, so is Shaivism. Christianity is a bhakti 


: religion, so is Shaivism. Sin and grace find great emphasis in Saiva 


Siddhanta. Sometimes Hindu authors speak a language scarcely 
to be distinguished from Christianity, as the following passage 
illustrates: 


Our actions, again, are only good, if they are Godly—connected with 
God—and have in them the grace of God. And what is the secret of an 
action being considered good? It is that God likes it. He is goodness itself. 
He is all-good, all-just and all-merciful. Without Him there is no goodness, 
no justice, no mercy: and we cannot do anything good outside the sphere 
of God, and if we attempt to do good without a thought of God, it would be 
something like rejecting the essence and eating the waste substance of a 
fruit—or uttering words without caring for the meaning. Our actions (good 
actions) will not bear the fruits expected of them unless they are done with 
the idea that they are Godly; we obey the laws of Government, not because 
they are good in themselves, but because they have been ordered by 


ee . . » When we do any good act, we must do it in the name 
of God. 


This passage might be from Dr Barth or Dr Brunner. It is 
actually from Tebeeken Mudaliyar’s Essentials of Saiva Siddhanta. 
As for ethical ideas, ideas like Love, Honesty, Truth, Courage, they 
are taught in abundance in Saivite Hinduism. 

In the old days the missionary felt satisfied if he could point out 
the glaring defects of popular Hinduism and the rather manifold 
moral lapses attributed to the gods in the Puranas. In fairness to the 
missionary it must be admitted that the Puranas supply matter that 
a controversialist can scarcely resist. Mr Paul Savarimuttoo’s 
Popular Hinduism (1890) provides a vast quarry for any contro- 
versialist. The Puranaic authors seem to have found great delight 
in showing how superior the gods were to ordinary moral demands. 
The latter part of the last century witnessed a prolific output of 
missionary literature against the failings of the Hindu gods. Such an 
approach leads nowhere now for two reasons: firstly, because of the 

indu habit of allegorizing any story and finding in it a hidden 
spiritual meaning; and in the second place because the hospitality of 

e Hindu religious mind is immense. It defies the poate 1 of mere 
logic or consistency. A — notion of God may lie side by side in 
the Hindu mind with a highly unethical story about him. This 
of missionary approach began gradually to lose favour about the 
end of the last war when Dr J. N. Farquhar published his Crown of 
Hinduism. It represented an attempt to compare the religious and 
ethical doctrines of Hinduism and Christianity and to prove that 
the Christian ideas were superior and that therefore Hinduism cul 
minated in, and should naturally and inevitably lead all fair-minded 
persons to, Christianity. The publication of the book marked the 
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beginning of an era that was noted for many laudable attempts to 
find the good points of other religions, and to prove how, in spite 
of them, Christianity was superior. The spirit behind such attempts 
found expression in the attitude of the Jerusalem Conference of 1928. 
The rie ow however, did not have the same results in the hands 
of everyone. Individuals here and there compared Christianity and 
Hinduism and did not draw out points of superiority. This method 
of approach reached its nadir in the Report of the Laymen’s Com- 
mission entitled Rethinking Missions (1932). Dr Isaac Tambyah, 
in his pamphlet The King’s Business, says of it that ‘it reduces 
Christianity to an ethnic commonness with other religious faiths’. 

The whole subject of points of contact, or of what in one place 
he calls the use of catalogues, has been ably and exhaustively dealt 
with by Dr Kraemer in The Christian Message in a non-Christian 
World. His chief argument against comparing religious ideas, doc- 
trines or notions is that they ca different meanings in the context 
of each religion. Every religion is, he says, a totality and therefore 
it is not permissible to tear out ideas from two different religions 
and say that because they have the same names, both religions have 
the same ideas. Very often when you have said so you have merely 
compared words. The quality of honesty, for instance, in two 
different religions, may have different ethical contents. The idea of 
Sin is common to Hinduism and Christianity. They have, however, 
different contents. In Christianity Sin is a moral question. In Saiva 
Siddhanta it goes much further. It includes not merely karmic sin, 
but also Anavam and Maya, which are cosmic. Moreover, resolvin 
points of superiority after comparisons is always risky, since it all 
depends on particular persons, and on what they like and dislike. 
For instance, it will not always suffice to say, in praise of Christianity, 
that it is more democratic than another religion, as the person con- 
cerned may say that he does not care for democracy. A schoolboy 
asked by an Inspector whether he would choose three-fifths or two- 
fifths of an orange answered “T'wo-fifths’. ‘Do you not know’, asked 
the Inspector, ‘that three-fifths is greater than two-fifths?’ ‘Just so’, 
said the boy, ‘I don’t like oranges.’ Anybody who goes to preach a 
system, and confront one system with another that is elaborate and 
well thought out, is up against serious difficulties. 

In regard to Saiva Siddhanta the difficulty lies here: Any of its 
upholders will be able to point out a large number of ideas which 
it has in common with Christianity, though ideas have different 
contents and significance in the contexts of the different religions, 
and though much also depends on the place held by the respective 
ideas in the respective systems. It was pointed out to Wellhausen, 
the famous Biblical scholar, that most of the ideas in Christianity 
were found in non-Christian religions. ‘And how much else, 

he said. The writer remembers many years ago an enlightened 
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Christian minister pleading with a young Hindu to accept Chris- 
tianity on the ground that it was a religion of love. He retorted 
immediately, ‘Only the ignorant say that Love and Siva are different’. 
Ideas are easily equated, despite their different meanings and 
significance; and in the vast storehouse of Hinduism it is always 

ible to find a saying parallel to the doctrine with which it is 
sought to establish the truth of Christianity. Protests against ignoring 
differences will be looked upon as an expedient of despair, and born 
of religious bigotry. Anyone who goes to preach a system of religion, 
however high and noble, anyone who among Saivite Hindus wants 
to —_ anything other than Jesus Christ, is in for a tantalizing 
and extremely barren time. 

The title of this paper suggests a crucial point. Though there 
have been great evangelists who were not theologians, even as there 
must have been great painters who never studied painting as a 
science, yet theo cored! 4 thinking is necessary for all sustained 
evangelism. Nowhere is the need as great as in work among Hindus. 
That is not to say that work among Muslims is easy; far from it. 
But in dealing with them we know where we are. Some years ago 
on a Sunday afternoon we went into the Muslim quarters of labourers 
in a great jute mill in Serampore. We tried to sega ‘Away with 
you’, they said. We tried to sing. They would have none of it and 
drove us from their habitations and resumed their afternoon repose. 
We were not happy, but we knew where we were. The same may 
be said about Buddhists. The Buddhists may not drive us out, but 
we know where we are. The bleak nihilism of Buddhism chills the 
evangelist. He knows he is in an alien atmosphere. It is far other- 
wise with work among Hindus. There is no need to prove the 
existence of the Soul or of God. The atmosphere is thick with the 
odour of an overflowing devotion. If a Hindu arranges a meeting, 
at which a Christian is to speak, and perhaps takes the chair, it in 
no wise implies that he has been brought nearer to Christianity. 
When kind words are spoken after the meeting to the effect that the 
audience accepts what the Christian has said, what is meant is that 
Hinduism preaches the same doctrines, or can accommodate them 
without any unseemly religious disruption. Dr Macnicol calls this 
tendency in Hinduism ‘agglutinative’. For many centuries it has 
drawn into it many different systems of faith and practice often 
contradictory of one another, It has drawn into it all the gods, good 
and bad, that it could find throughout India, and differing customs 
of differing social grades. It is always ready to compromise, to come 
to an agreement and to make adjustments. Its power of assimilation is 
tremendous. Christianity is known to have existed extensively outside 
Travancore and near Patna and other important cities in North India in 
the thirteenth century. Its extinction there is surmized by competent 
authorities to be due to the assimilative power of Hinduism. 

27 
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What is it that we want to say to Hindus? What is it that we seek 
to do? What is the purpose of missionary effort? Do we want to 
make people more religious, because we believe that religion is 
good for the mind and soul? Do we want to put up a theistic, theo- 
centric religion as the best type of religion, the one worthy of accept- 
ance and productive,of the Rost results? Do we want to propagate 
the bhakti type of religion? Do we want to tell people that they must 
improve their habits and morals? Do we want them to give up the 
drinking habit? This very often seems to be the view of village 
evangelists. The preaching of all these ideals certainly has a place 
in the programme of the evangelist. What is to be deprecated is the 
smug satisfaction of those who, having preached such things, feel 
that the task of evangelism is accomplished. If this is all we have 
to say, we need not go among Hindus, for they can very well look 
after the temperance cause and the general spiritual attitude towards 
life in the community. No doubt we can help; but they can get 
along very well without us. If we merely want to give something 
already there, our help can really be dispensed with, especially 
since bessnien a Christian involves such a wrench, such trouble 
and inconvenience. 

The need for clear theological thinking for work among Hindus 
is extremely important, if not urgent. What is our message? Principal 
Micklem, discussing some six years ago in this Review the Faith by 
which the Church lives, finds it memorably defined in the statement 
of the Synod of Barmen (against the background of the struggle of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany) as follows: ‘Jesus Christ as He 
is declared to us in Holy Scripture is the one word of God that we 
must hear, that in life and death we must trust and obey. . . .’ 

By this is meant not the Christ of the New Testament only; not 
Jesus Christ of the first century, but Jesus Christ as He still is. 
Jesus Christ is greater than the Bible and is the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever. Jesus Christ belongs not merely to the past, 
but to the present and\the future. Our message is not a truth about 
a Person, but a Person Himself. He is the Word of God. No state- 
ment about it can exhaustively sum up the Word. You may make 
— round Him. Such activity is inevitable. Systems, however, 
change; they are modified to suit changing times and conditions. 
He Himself is greater than Catholicism and Protestantism, Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism and all other ‘isms’. The complacent 
evangelist who wants to preach Christianity without Christ has no 
message to the Hindus. “The Gospel gathers about three moments,’ 
says Dr J. S. Whale (quoted in Dr J. D. Jones’s Richmond Hill 
Sermons)—‘the son of God Incarnate, Crucified, Risen. When I 
cannot preach the Incarnation, the Crucifixion or the Resurrection, 
I shall ipso facto have to give up proclaiming the Gospel of the 
blessed God and might as well take up gardening.’ Whether this 
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covers the totality of Christ Jesus or not depends on the interpreta- 
tion. What is obvious is that the Divine, redeeming, triumphantly 
alive Lord constitutes the Christian Message. The Word of God is 
His Son and He is our word. It cannot be anything else. It cannot 
be anything different. It cannot be anything less. No human word 
can redeem, renew and regenerate man and reveal the Father. 
Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim are at heart the same. Cor ad cor 
loquitur. A toiling, sorrowing humanity needs a Person, not a body 
of doctrines, not a system. 


A face like my face that receives thee; 

A man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: 

A hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee, 
See the Christ stand! 


The Christian Message is good tidings, or gospel. To whom is it 
ood tidings? It is well-known that often a piece of news may not 
e good tidings to all alike. Good news is good to the one who 

expects it or wants it. The message of salvation in Jesus, while 
potentially good news for everyone, will actually be good news only 
to those who feel a need for it, to those who feel that they are sick 
and not whole. It might be urged that producing a sense of sin with 
a view to preaching salvation is not good news but bad news. Why 
disturb people? On the other hand, Sabaratna Mudaliyar, speaking 
of the Hindu view of salvation, says: “The means to secure such an 
abstruse but grand state of existence should naturally be elaborate 
and intricate and they cannot therefore be condemned on that 
account’. Speaking of the Christian way, he observes that it is said 
to be simple and easy. ‘It must however be observed’, he goes on, 
‘that the question is not one of feasibility but of efficacy.’ One thing 
is certain: he does not consider the Christian attempt an effort to 
spread bad news. He simply thinks that the Christian solution is 
inadequate, in view of the vastness of the problem. He suggests, in 
fact, that it is too good to be true. 

Sin in Saiva Siddhanta is a moral question only to a very limited 
extent. It is to a far poe extent metaphysical and cosmic. Pasam 
or bondage is eternal and, along with Pathi (God) and Pasu og + 
constitutes one of the three eternal entities. Pasam is threefold. It 
consists, as has been said, of Anavam, Maya and Karma. Anavam 
is the self-assertive, egoistic and differentiating tendency inherent 
in the soul. ‘Differentiation’ is in Siddhanta the soul’s great defect. 
Maya is the seed of the material world. Anavam is the efficient cause 
of all enjoyments and ere te 3 that constitute experience; Maya 
the instrumental cause and Karma (the accumulated effect of 

revious actions) the material cause. To be rid of Pasam, in the 
Baivite view, is the end of salvation. If Pasam is what we have seen 
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it to be, this naturally takes a long time. Sabaratna Mudaliyar 
writes: 

It takes an unlimited space of time. As we have to take various forms in 
order to exhaust the various forces of Karma and the various forms of our 
ignorance, and as we are occasionally in need of rest from the great stress 
of our activities when subject to actions and experiences, we are called to 
live over and over again until at last we attain the final stage and render 
ourselves fit for heavenly beatitude. 


It will thus be seen that the content of Pasam differs widely 
from what we mean by Sin. Commenting on a lecture on Karma 
by Sir (then Professor) S. Radakrishnan, Dr George Howells, 
formerly Principal of Serampore Theological College, said that we 
Christians brought a sense of urgency to bear on the problem. 
Taiyumanavar, the eighteenth-century Saivite saint, contemplates 
as follows the life of the soul: 

By many names to be, in many lands begot; 
Kindred to many men counted; 
In many bodiments to be born, and to be 
Cause and the consequence of deeds, 
My many doings from my many thinkings sprung, 
Fame to earn, name to make often; 
Hells many to be feared; and the good gods many; 
Many the heavens for our panne. 
(Dr I. TamsByan’s Psalms of a Saiva Saint) 


The translation scarcely does justice to the original, with its sublime 
sweep over the countless ages through which the human soul travels, 
taking on and dropping innumerable births, names and relatives, 
and facing the prospect of innumerable heavens and hells in its 
quest for salyation. It will, however, be seen that the sense of utter 
urgency in regard to sin and salvation is incompatible with such an 
atmosphere. There is no cry resounding through Hinduism like 
‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’, no saying like 
that of the — ‘The Lord stood beside a wall with a plumbline 
in His hand’. In such an atmosphere a Saviour’s need will not be 
deeply felt, though that is not to ignore the passionate outpourings 
of the great bhakti poets like Thirunavakarasu Nayanar. Specially 
difficult will it be to ignore the melting cadence of Manikavasagar’s 
Thiruvasagam. Nevertheless, the sense of sin in Hinduism, it may 
be asserted, is very different from what a Christian means by sin. 
The best preaching, said General Bramwell Booth, is Hell with 
a Cross in the middle. Should the inculcation of this sense of sin 
precede or follow the presentation of Jesus? The usual method 
adopted is the former. No hard-and-fast rule, however, can be laid 
down. Much depends upon the type of people dealt with. With 
some, the sense of sin will be felt only by coming into contact with 
Jesus Christ. The sense of sin may not come by merely speaking 
about it. The natural man, says Luther, cannot fear God perfectly. 
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‘The creature-feeling’, says Otto, ‘has immediate and primary 
reference to an object outside the self.’ 

Dr Kraemer has pointed out how, in the light of the revelation 
in Jesus, apparent similarities: become dissimilarities, a fact which 
we have seen illustrated in regard to the conception of Sin. The 
content of the Hindu view of Sin is what it is because of the content 
of the Hindu view of God. Now this is very curious. As already 
stated, Siddhanta is a theistic religion. There is scarcely any attribute 
we would assign to God which would be repudiated by Siddhanta. 
What, then, accounts for the difference in the atmosphere of 
Hinduism and Christianity? The view that Saivite Hinduism is 
theistic (which of course implies that it is monotheistic) may be 
difficult to reconcile with the fact of Saivite Hinduism’s many gods 
and wayside shrines. The number of popular Hindu gods and god- 
desses can be counted on one’s fingers. The number of gods and 
goddesses, however, to whom worship is offered is fairly large, and 
the number who are supposed to exist is exceeding great. Ask any 
Siddhantist (a person, that is, who has studied his religion) if he 
is a polytheist, and he will indignantly repudiate the suggestion. 
‘Why, then, do you worship so many gods?’ you ask, and he replies 
with the stanza on the tip of every Siddhantist’s tongue: ‘Whichever 
be the god you may worship, in the form of that god the Lord Siva 
will appear and bestow his grace. Other gods suffer, are born, die 
and do acts. Siva is without these.’ All other gods are manifestations 
of this God. With so many gods known to Hinduism and so many 
more able to be brought up from anywhere, the difference in their 
character must cover a wide range. Can these widely divergent 
characters be manifestations of the same God? Professor Pratt, in 
India and Its Faith, has some discerning remarks on the subject: 


The Hindu Pantheon is a very different thing from the Greek Pantheon; 
. . . any description, [of the Hindu gods] just because it seeks to describe, 
is bound to e the Hindu concept seem much clearer than it really is. 
Zeus and Hermes and Aphrodite were personalities with characteristics 
quite as distinct as Agamemnon and Achilles. The Indians have always 
been noted for a weak sense of personality, both in reference to themselves 
and in reference to their gods. Personality seems to them a limitation— 
something to be outgrown if possible. Hence their gods are’ always on the 
verge of melting into one another. . . . To counterbalance this loss of 
personality, the Hindu deities have a large symbolism, a kind of cosmic 
sentry. . . . The pictures of Kali are’ certainly horrible . . . and yet 
there is something in the red-handed Kali, gloating over her slaughter, 
which suggests the universal, symbolic, cosmic. Largely as a result of the 
cosmic quality of the Hindu gods they are notably lacking in moral charac- 
teristics. They have caught from Nature or from the impersonal power back 
of Nature a crappie indifference to moral questions. . . . To attribute a 
moral nature to the Divine would be in Indian eyes a belittling of it. 


While Siddhanta will stoutly ss Progen the charge of Pantheism, 
if God is the ultimate cause behind the world’s whole great drama, 


> 
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it could not very well tie Him down to a particular character, a 
— set of qualities. So the last stanza in the first Sutra of 

itthiar says that Parama (ultimate) Siva is beyond form, thought 
and action, that Creation, Preservation, Dissolution, Obscuration 
and Bestowal of grace—the five divine actions—are performed by 
respective divine emanations or manifestations. The God of Shaivite 
devotion is a conditioned god. The qualities of this god, as of other 
gods, are put on for human benefit. ‘The qualities of gods generally 
are therefore put on to suit some purpose. They have thus no root 
in reality. It will now be perceived why the sense of sin as we under- 
stand it.does not exist in Hinduism, for the sense of sin in Hinduism 
‘ is a metaphysical attitude to life. The foregoing explanation will also 
suffice to explain the complacency of enlightened Siddhantists in 
the face of the moral débdcle of the Puranas. Neither the good nor 
the bad acts of the gods have any ultimate reality. 

Jesus Christ as we know Him from Scripture cannot and will not 
find a place within the environment of such a conception. We are 
not here discussing whether a place must be cleared for Jesus 
Christ preparatory to His coming in, or whether it cannot be done 
before He has come in. That is essentially a missionary problem 
and not primarily a theological one. Though the evangelist must 
make an effort to tidy up the environment, nothing will act more 
efficiently, as a purificatory agent, than the influence of the acceptance 
of Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

The conception of God referred to above has a bearing not 
merely upon the question of divine ethics but upon human ethics 
as well. ‘There is no question of suggesting that Hindu ethics is non- 
moral. It stresses the usual virtues, and there are many good and 
great men among Hindus who will put Christians to shame. It is 
well, however, to remember that their human conduct is influenced 
by soteriological considerations. While Hindu ethics has produced 
some amazing cases of renunciation, and while it produces many 
good-natured, obliging, hospitable, kind people, it is radically 
defective in absolutes. he attitude which makes one say ‘I can do 
none other. God help me’ is lacking. Many admirable virtues are 
inculcated, but a sanction for the ultimate validity of absolute dis- 
tinctions between what should be done and what should not be 
done is lacking, as the ethical qualities in the god of religion fade 
away into the ethical neutrality of his ontological self. Therefore the 
interpretation and applicability of a particular principle in regard 
to a particular situation is left to the discretion and convenience of 
the individual. The inescapable voice of Deus locutus.or Deus Vult is 
not heard even in a whisper in the atmosphere of Hindu ethics. 

A great difficulty experienced in bringing people to accept Jesus 
as the unique revelation of God, His one and only Incarnate Son, is 
found in the Hindu attitude to history. Saiva Siddhanta repudiates 
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the idea of Incarnation because it does not want to believe that God 
can take birth in a human womb. The idea, however, of murthams, 
of manifestations, especially as a guru, is very common in the history 
of Saivite religious literature. Vaishnavism, however, is built round 
the idea of avatar. Vishnu becomes incarnate over and over again. 


. The historic avatars are ten in number, nine that have taken place 


with the tenth still expected. The Gita says, however, 


Whensoever the law fails and lawlessness uprises 

Then do I bring myself to bodied birth. 

To guard the righteous, to destroy evil doers, 

To establish the Law, I come into birth age after age. 


To both religions, Shaivism and Vaishnavism, the idea of a unique 
revelation is intolerable. Hinduism thinks of the human soul and of 
its quest for salvation in terms of aeons. The cycle of ages comes to 
an end in pralaya and then the process begins all over again. Births 
and deaths, births and deaths in a succession that defies imagination, 
not arbitrarily, but as inexorably as effect follows cause, accordin 
to a rigidly deterministic ee Why should anything happen 
Because nothing else could have happened. Even when the Vedantic 
doctrine of pure Monism and the corollary doctrine of Maya are 
not held, against a background of an ultimately Nirguna’ Deity and 
the cycles of birth and dissolution, specific acts or dramatic inter- 
ventions or historical events seem to have no significance. Particular 
periods lose their momentousness. History seems scarcely to have a 
meaning or to count at all. This incapacitates a Hindu at first from 
taking Jesus Christ as the unique, one and only revelation of God 
and His Incarnation, and has an important bearing on the Hindu 
view of life and ethics. 

The religious and mental world of a Hindu forms an indivisible 
unity, as has been pointed out by Dr Kraemer. It is made up of a 
certain conception of God, of history, of the inevitability of cause 
and effect expressing itself in transmigration and a number of other 
beliefs (like the belief in astrology or caste) that follow from them. 
To point out a similarity to Christianity here and there in this 
environment is meaningless. Points have different significations in 
different environments. Nor can we say, in terms of a rather well- 
known simile, that since it is difficult to rebuild the house we may 
be content with mending a part here and a part there. Jesus, Lord 
and Saviour, does not fit into this environment. It may be difficult 
to alter this environment radically before Christ comes in. A belief 
here and there may certainly be corrected. When He comes in, 
however, when, that is, He is accepted, part by part, the whole 
environment undergoes transformation. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 


S. KuLANDRAN 
1 Devoid of qualities. 








THE REDISCOVERY OF THE JEW IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PASCAL) 
By HANS P. EHRENBERG, Ph.D., Dr rer. pol. 


beer Christian Church took an unusually long time to rediscover 
. the Jews, and in a sense it was a new, initial discovery. The 
Caroline Divine and metaphysical poet, George Herbert, wrote in 
the early years of the seventeenth century: ‘Christianity grafted upon 
Judaism has absorbed the vitality of the Jews, and should now 
eae A (Works, III, 109). 
he Jewish problem—an enigma indeed—belongs among those 
roblems the solution of which has been deferred until the time 
or it was accomplished. Its deferment goes right back to the 
Apostolic Age, to three vital sections of the Bible: (1) the Apostolic 
Council of Acts xv, whose decisions have never been carried out or 
observed; (2) the prophecy of St Paul in Romans 1x-xI concerning 
the future of Israel which, though proclaimed, has hardly ever 
been finally appreciated; and (3) the doctrine of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews concerning the ‘typology’ of the Old Testament for the 
New, a doctrine which indeed was made use of intensively for 
hundreds of years, but in such an extravagantly and discreditably 
allegorical manner, that it has long since ceased to be — and 
can only with the greatest difficulty be reinstated in its biblical sense 
and in a worthy setting. 

From the second to the seventeenth century people could see 
little in the Jews—with mild exceptions which confirmed the general 
rule—but their guilt, their hardness of heart and their rejection of 
Christ. The Jew, as the murderer of Jesus Christ, was the permanent 
accused: but how much of the pre-Christian, pagan antagonism of 
the Gentiles towards the chosen people of God was at the root of 
this permanent accusation on the part of the Christian peoples? 
That we can never prove now; satisfaction over Jewish baptisms 
provides no counter-evidence at all. It is certain that overwhelming 

_emphasis was laid on the accusation levelled by Christians at those 
who denied and murdered Christ, those who denied the .messianic 
prophecy given to Israel itself. But the Christian Church has 
not had an entirely quiet conscience in relation to the Jews, as is 
evident from the way in which practice towards them has fluctuated 
between protection and persecution. And so far as the Jews of the 


Bible are concerned, apart from their relation to the life of Christ, 
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the Church, in addition to adopting an attitude of accusation, 
has idealized the Jews in a way that obstructed the right inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament as much as their accusation has 
obstructed that of the New Testament and the building up of a 
right tradition in the Church. 

A consistent picture of the Jews and Judaism has never been 
created; not even the Reformers achieved it, though they have passed 
to those who were to outline it at a later date all the elements they 
needed. Until the time of Pascal (and Herbert), the Church’s 
conception of the Jews consisted of a vague, undistinguishable 
mixture of so-called over-Jewish and so-called under-Christian 
motives, thoughts and standards. And so we have to turn to the 
creative conception of Pascal who, though in harmony with the 
Reformers, remains at the same time truly Catholic. 

One point must be noticed at the outset: the two tendencies, to 
judge and to idealize the Jews, have lasted till our day. But since 
the age of Rationalism they have outwardly diverged, in a humanistic, 
philosophic direction on the one hand, and in a political, anti- 
semitic direction on the other, the one no longer restricted by any 
kind of consideration of the condemnation of the Jews through the 
Cross, and the other no longer mitigated by the thought that God’s 
choice of Israel as his Elect had never been revoked. 

Voltaire, the enemy of the Church, who was a deist and a cynic, 
but at the same time a humanist and a moralist, still links up the two 
lines of thought in what seems to-day a very grotesque manner. He 
follows the contemporary Deistic thought in regarding Judaism as 
the mother-religion, and Christianity and Islam as the daughter- 
religions. At the same time he carried on antisemitic propaganda 
against the Jews, accusing them of sodomy, of serving Moloch 
(blood sacrifices of children) and of other crimes. He believed that 
he had found in the prohibitions of the Mosaic Law the evidence 
of such outrages, and that they had already begun in Old Israel, 
so ignorant was even Voltaire of the struggle for the purity of Faith 
maintained by the chosen people of God against those deeds 
customarily committed by the heathen. Of course, in attacking the 
Jews, a person like Voltaire had really in mind the Christians, whom 
he did not always venture frontally to attack. Is not the same 
mentality revealed in Hitler’s combined attack on the Jews and the 
clergy? If we are to find in the Christian Church a bastion to stand 
against Hitler’s purpose of exterminating the Jews, and of bringing 
discredit and humiliation upon them, we must go back before the 
age of the Enlightenment and of Humanism, to that peculiarly 
Evangelical-Catholic thinker, Pascal, who aroused in people like 
Voltaire a hatred that was Satanic in its intensity. 

There is from the outset a purely exterior distinction in Pascal 
from all ‘Christiani contra Judaeos’ theories, for a large section of 
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his Pensées 1 is devoted to the question of the Jews. It is as if someone 
has caught sight-of thé Jews for the first time, and calls on them to 
help him, with quotations from Midrash and Talmud, to give his 
testimony to the doctrine of original sin (446): the Jew of the 
Talmud as a fellow-witness to the Augustinian and Reformed 
conception of sin over against the modernism of the Pelagian Jesuits! 
But Pascal never forgot the irreconcilability of Judaism with 
Christianity—he never allowed Luther’s early illusions over the Jews 
on this point nor the ambiguous character of the Jewish theory of 


the Messiah. In fact a quotation from the Rabbis on the doctrine of © 


original sin closes with this sentence from Pascal on Jewish 
Messianism: ‘Principles of Rabbinism: two messiahs’ (the political 
and the religious). 

Pascal’s conception of the Jews is indeed epoch-making for the 
very reason that he never attempts to neutralize the hostility, 
es ag of heart and guiltiness of the unconverted Jew denying 
Christ. 

And yet, ‘Our religion is so divine that another divine religion 
has only been the foundation of it’ (600); so that we have ‘to see 
what is clear and indisputable in the whole state of the Jews’ (601); 
for it may be asserted: ‘the Jewish religion is wholly divine in its 
authority, its duration, its perpetuity, its morality, its doctrine and 
its effects’ sae 

Here Pascal has formulated his principles on the subject of the 
Jews. 

For Pascal the Jews are in the same breath two different things: 
‘in the tradition of the Holy Bible, and in the tradition of the people’ 
(601). “The Jews are visibly a people expressly created to serve as a 
witness to the Messiah (Isa. Lim, 9; Liv, 8). They keep the books, 
and love them, and do not understand them. And all this was fore- 
told, that God’s judgments are entrusted to them, but as a sealed 
book’ (640). Consequently ‘whoever judges of the Jewish religion by 
its coarser forms will misunderstand it’ (606). 

We must not forget that in all religions, and not only in Judaism, 
ideas differ from practice, ‘for the Christian religion is very different 
in the Holy Bible and in the Casuists’ (600). There are ‘carnal Jews’ 
and ‘carnal Christians’ and there are ‘true Jews’ and ‘true Christians’. 
This leads Pascal to a new approach in the matter of the relation of 
Christians and non-Christians, which he sets out in the highly 
significant section 607: 

The carnal Jews hold a midway place between Christians and heathens. 
The heathens know not God, and love the world only. The Jews know the 


1 Subsequent quotations are from the standard edition of Léon Brunschvig, 
translated by W. F. Trotter, Everyman Library No. 874. The present article 
makes no claim to an exhaustive treatment of the wealth of Pascal’s mind on the 
subject of the Jews. 
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true God, and love the world. The Christians know the true God and love 
not the world. Jews and heathens love the same good. Jews and Christians 
know the same God. The Jews were of two kinds: the first had only heathen 
affections, the other had Christian affections. 


The distinction between Jew and Christian is in this way in no 
sense diminished, but entirely transformed. Jew and Christian 
share many things. “The Christian Republic—and even the Jewish— 
has only had God for ruler’ (610); theocracy, the messianic hope, is 
Judeo-Christian: ‘true Jews and true Christians worship a Messiah 
who makes them love God’ (608); and the title of 609 runs: “To show 
that the true Jews and the true Christians have but the same religion’. 
But that is far from the mark, if by it is meant a kind of rationalistic, 
humanistic super-religion, standing beyond the difference of Judaism 
and Christianity. The ‘carnal Jew’ is historically the real Jew; but 
from Abraham down to Nicodemus and Gamaliel we find, alongside 
the carnal Jew, the ‘true Jew’, and between him and the true 
Christian the distinction no longer holds, the barriers disappear, 
in the same way as do those between the carnal Jew and the carnal 
Christian. Therefore Pascal’s spiritual Jews are called ‘the Christians 
of the old law’, and the coarser-minded Christians ‘the Jews of the new 
Law’ (608). The real distinction between Jew and Christian is the 
distinction between carnal and spiritual and the line of demarcation 
runs right through both religions. 

And how very closely ‘carnal covetousness’ and ‘spiritual charity’ 
resemble each other! To be sure, covetousness is for the most part 
Jewish in origin, and charity for the most part Christian, but the 
judgment as to their carnal or spiritual essence touches both. This 
makes the Jews so ambiguous as ‘to be very like the Messiah to 
typify him, and very contrary, not to be suspected witnesses’ (662). 
“The Jews have shadowed forth the heavenly things’ (673). 

In Pascal’s view, the situation between Jew and Christian is 
clear and yet in permanent flux. The gap between them has remained 
as deep as it always seemed to the Church; but it has become less 
wide; a narrow, but at the same time bottomless, crater yawns 
between Judaism and Christianity. Pascal emphasizes constantly 
that the Father of Jesus Christ is the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and that He and not the God of the philosophers 
= scholars is the true God; He alone has in Jesus Christ His 

n. 

The anti-Hellenic structure of Jewish-Christian biblical faith 
and thought, to which Tertullian alone in the early Church gives 
clear expression, is Pascal’s central thought. But while Tertullian 
was led away through his anti-Hellenism first of all into apparent 
legalism, and afterwards to the pentecostal enthusiasm of Montanism, 
Pascal remained, unswervingly if not without tension, Evangelical, 
Apostolic and Catholic. 
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From that viewpoint Pascal sees Judaism in the following light: 


This is positive fact. While all philosophers separate into different sects, 
there is found in one corner of the world the most ancient people in it, 
declaring that all the world is in error, that God has revealed to them the 
truth, that they will always exist on earth. In fact, all other sects come to an 
end, this one still endures, and has done so for four thousand years (617). 


But it is precisely these people who broke the bond with God and 
slew his Sox on the Cross, so that ‘the Jews have been scattered 
abroad under a curse, and nevertheless still exist’ (617). And in 
619 Pascal enumerates ‘the advantages of the Jewish people’, who 
live under the curse and ‘nevertheless still exist’, indeed, ‘should 
always remain a people’ (610). But is it, perhaps, only because they 
form the living witness of God’s curse on those who crucified His 
Son? No, not only for that purpose, for, if we look back from Christ 
to the people of Christ, we see the messianic prophecy of the old 
Covenant inverted, and Christ, the very Person whose testimony it 
rejects, bearing witness to it, so that even Judaism becomes part, of 
the mystery of the Faith. Its age, its durableness, its sincerity, take 
one’s breath away. What candour in the confession of a people’s own 
sins! (630). What testimony, after the extinction of the Prophets, even 
the Maccabees: ‘Sincere against their honour, and dying for it; this has 
no example in the world, and no root in nature’ (629). ‘Josephus hides 
the shame of his nation, Moses does not hide his own shame’ (628). 

Pascal encountered the Jew as a contemporary and recognized 
him as such. We do not seem to know whether, in this Reformed 
act of faith he was supported by any kind of empirical experience 
with Jews; nor would it be of any particular importance. On the 
other hand, what has remained the crucial point is oe a Christian 
looks upon the Jews of his period as only an unlawful rudiment, 
mythologized in the ‘everlasting Jew’, perhaps indeed as nothing 
but a degeneration of the root of the Old Israel, or as part of the 
testimony of the Messiah, especially against the carnal Christian, 
the present-day so-called ‘Christian-pagan amalgam’ (Max Brod). 

So is fulfilled the new conception of Judah, hated for its hardness 
of heart against God’s gracious fulfilment in Christ Jesus: 


The Jews, in slaying Him in order not to receive Him as the Messiah, 
have given Him the- final proof of being the Messiah. And in continuing 


not to — Him, they made themselves irreproachable witnesses. Both 
in slaying Him, and in continuing to deny Him, they have fulfilled the 
prophecies (Isa. Lx; Ps. Lxx1) (760). 


And in deepest wonder at God’s eternal plan of salvation, Pascal 
exclaims: 


What could the Jews, His enemies, do? If they receive Him, they give 
proof of Him by their reception; for then the guardians of the tation 
of the Messiah receive Him. If they reject Him, they give proof of Him by 
their rejection (761). 
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Pascal indeed dares to put forward a similar view in christological 
terms: “The Jews, in testing if He were God, have shown. that He 
was man’ (762). The greatness of Pascal, his significance for the 
theology and the missionary message of the Church, needs more of 
the appreciation with which he has been studied to such profit in 
the last few years. 

Pascal rediscovered the Jews and re-established their relation to 
the Christian Faith. He gave them back the position in the Church 
which they occupied on the day of the Crucifixion of our Lord and 
Saviour. And if Pascal sees all people, heathen and Jews alike, as 
under God’s wrath—‘destruction of the Jews and heathen by Christ’ 
(772)—he sets forth in 773 an argument which has apparently 
escaped the eagle eye of the Vatican: “It belongs to Jesus Christ to be 
universal. Even the Church offers sacrifice only for the faithful. 
Jesus Christ offered that of the cross for all.’ There he reveals the 
fact that the rediscovery of the Jews and of the evangelistic character 
of the Church (‘the Cross for all, the Eucharist for the faithful’) 
belongs to the same period of the Church’s history. Pascal followed 
in the steps of Luther and yet faithfully remained in Catholicism; 
ee for that reason he is a prophet for Christendom to-day. 

This article concludes, as it began, with some words of George 
Herbert, from his book Country Parson (chapter XXXIV): 

Wherefore, if the Jews live, all the great wonders of old live in them, and 
then who can deny the stretched-out arm of a mighty God? especially since 
it may be a just doubt whether, considering the stubbornness of the nation, 
their living then in their country under so many miracles were a a 43 
thing than their present exile and disability to live in their country. And it 
is observable that this very thing was intended by God that the Jews should 
be his proof and witnesses, as he calls them (Isa. xL111, 12). And their very 
dispersion in all lands was intended not only for a punishment to them, 
but for an exciting of others by their sight, to the acknowledging of God 
and His power (Ps. tix, 2). And therefore this kind of punishment was 
chosen rather than any other (Works, I, 313). 

To this testimony of Herbert’s we may add his own poem, 
The Few, worked out and expanded by Vaughan in his own equally 
well known poem, and also Abraham Cowley’s remarkable claim in 
the foreword to his Davideis, to the effect that the time had come 
for both ‘Poetry and the Jew to be converted’. It is, in fact, possible 
to speak in this country of a profound, new line of thought on the 
Jews in the seventeenth century, even if only an isolated one. How 
it all subsequently disappeared in the Puritanism, Jesuitism, Deism, 
Latitudinarianism, Pietism, Liberalism, Romanticism, Agnosticism, 
Liturgism of the following two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
years, and how in that time the Jews themselves, seduced by the 
Christians of the day, allowed themselves to be robbed of their 
mysterious character, and even renounced it themselves, is another 
story on which we look back to-day as a shameful interlude. In its 
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attitude to the Jews, and in its evangelistic mission to them, the 
Church, after more than two hundred and fifty years, has now 
readopted Pascal’s confession of faith, which was no longer used 
after 1662 (the year of Pascal’s death and of the Anglican Restoration), 
at exactly the point at which Pascal and George Herbert had left it. 
Above all, the Church, without realizing it, has established the task 
of its mission to Israel, imposed upon it in Romans Ix-x1, exactly 
on the arguments of Pascal.’ The entry of the heathen and the home- 
coming of Israel have still not been accomplished in the twentieth 
century, but they have become something in which the children of 
light can believe and they should be written on the heart of the 
evangelizing Church. The Christians of the seventeenth century, 
the first century of the Modern Age, saw the heathen religions and 
the new heathenism that was appearing in Europe (Pascal knew 
quite well what Deism really was) taking shape before their eyes, and 
at the same time the outline of a force that would counter every sort 
of heathenism, namely, the Jews. From that period all three branches 
of the Christian mission drew the sense of purpose and vocation 
which we to-day, after our enhanced experience, are well inclined 
to encourage: the mission to the heathen, home missions and the 
mission to the Jews. 
Hans P. EHRENBERG 


1 Not long after Pascal, Bossuet, in his wee d History of the World, gave a remark- 
able interpretation of Romans x1 concerning the future of Israel, which is still very 
readable to-day. For Bossuet the mystery of Judaism was immense: “Thus are we 
iners by their overthrow’; and ‘they are an everlasting monument of the 
judgments’ of God. And not only that, for Bossuet expresses also his profound 
conviction concerning the future of the Jews: “Thus the Jews shall return one day, 
and they shall return, never more to go astray’. None the less, like many a Lutheran 
to-day, Bossuet restricts the coming conversion of Israel to an epoch following on 
the conversion of all peoples. And though he quotes St Paul’s description of the 
ge in Romans x1 as the my 4 of the Gospel but beloved for the fathers’ sake 
does not really believe in the latter part of the phrase. Bossuet was a 
theologian, Pascal an apostolic messenger. And only Pascal has penetrated to the 
real depths of the problem of the Jews, depths revealed again in the confessional 
struggle of the Church on the Continent against the demonic and blasphemous 
extreme of anti-Judaism of Nazism (see especially the testimonies of German, 
Swiss and Dutch confessors concerning the Jews). 
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THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF SOUTH 
AFRICA AND THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICES COMMISSION 


By NEIL MACVICAR, M.D., D.P.H. 


B* the South Africa Act, 1909, the Provincial Government of 

each of the four Provinces—the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, was entrusted with the 
administration of hospitals. Public health was not mentioned in the 
Act but was understood to be under the control of the Union Govern- 
ment. The Public Health Act of 1919 established a Union Public 
Health Department. By the South Africa Act, ‘the control and 
administration of Native Affairs throughout the Union is vested in 
the Governor-General-in-Council’. The divided control implicit 
in these arrangements led to difficulties, and in 1942 the National 
Health Services Commission was appointed to examine the whole 
situation and make recommendations. 

Public hospitals are located in European towns. Provision is 
made in special wards for Africans. Much the larger part, however, 
82 per cent at the last census (5,415,047), of the African population 
(6,556,689) is resident in rural areas, often remote from towns; and 
the Provincial governments have not felt it necessary to erect hospitals 
in these areas, Africans being the concern of the Union Government, 
which, for its part, has no constitutional right to interfere in the 
administration of hospitals. The Union Native Affairs Department, 
however, gives grants in aid of the training of African nurses, and 
in other ways assists mission hospitals, especially those now cut off 
from their home bases by the war. The Union Public Health Depart- 
ment gives grants for infectious cases and also towards the salaries 
of African district nurses. 

With two or three exceptions, mission hospitals are situated amid 
concentrations of the African rural population. In January 1939 
there were in South Africa forty fully qualified medical missionaries. 
In the Union to-day (1944) we have knowledge of fifty-one mission 
hospitals, containing 3029 beds. Three have over 200 beds each; 
four have between 100 and 200; fifteen between 50 and 100; fifteen 
between, 25 and 50; the rest under 25. The churches and societies 
which established these hospitals are: American Board (Congre- 
gational) churches of the Anglican Communion, Church of Scotland, 
Church of Sweden, Dutch Reformed Church, Methodist Church, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, Norwegian Missionary Society, 
Roman Catholic Church, Salvation Army, Seventh-day Adventists, 
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Swedish Holiness Mission, Swiss Protestant Mission and others. (In 
territories adjoining but outside of the Union—and therefore not 
relevant to this paper—there are, among others, hospitals of the 
London Missionary Society, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
the Church of the Nazarene and the Finnish Mission.) 

The Christian Council of South Africa submitted evidence to 
the Commission. An introductory section dealt with the Health of 
Africans in the Union. In summary: 

Four factors are influencing the people’s health, (1) the increase 
of the population without a corresponding increase in the available 
food supply, (2) the excessive dependence of the people upon maize, 
(3) climatic conditions and (4) European civilization. 

(1) While the African population is to-day double what it was 
forty years ago, the amount of food produced by Africans for their 
own use has almost certainly diminished, because of destruction of 
pasturage and erosion from over-stocking, and exhaustion of the 
soil from prolonged one-crop farming. The quantity of food pro- 
duced to-day in the reserves is far from sufficient for the needs of 
the population, and large quantities have to be imported from 
European-occupied parts of the Union. 

(2) The disease pellagra occurs among people whom poverty 
compels to live almost exclusively upon maize. Maize is deficient 
in a vitamin necessary to health. Pellagra is now met with in many 
parts of South Africa. 

(3) A large part of South Africa is semi-desert, and even the 
more favoured parts are subject to droughts. Many seasons African 

easant farmers have hardly any crops and have to buy food for their 
amilies at the high prices prevailing. In bad droughts nothing will 
grow; desert conditions prevail; cattle die. 

Deficiency diseases are common, scurvy being often the dominant 
feature. The worst sufferers are small children. Doctors practising 
among Africans report these cases of ‘deficiency oedema’ from all 
parts of South Africa. The child’s whole body is swollen with dropsy 
combined with haemorrhages; the eyes are bunged up; the gums 
are swollen; the lips are cracked and bleed when the child cries. The 
condition is very painful; the child cries on being handled. | 

() Smallpox, formerly a deadly scourge throughout Bam 1 Africa, 
has been largely eliminated through vaccination by government- 
employed ‘district surgeons’, one of whom is resident in each 
magisterial district. The Public Health Department has reduced 
malaria in the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the Union. Louse- 


typhus in the colder Cape Colony territories has been attacked, but - 


poverty and dirt among this still largely ignorant and heathen 
population present almost insuperable obstacles. Enteric fever is 
common. Leprosy has been reduced by compulsory isolation and 
treatment. 
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On the other hand, tuberculosis and probably syphilis have been 
introduced since European settlement. Tuberculosis is now in many 
arts the most prevalent serious disease among Africans. Syphilis 
is now common, especially in towns. A serious responsibility rests 
upon the White race in connexion with the spread of venereal 
diseases. The practice of employing African men in towns, on the 
mines and often also on farms, on conditions that do not permit 
of their being accompanied by their families, throws a strain upon 
marital fidelity such as no race ought to be called upon permanently 
to endure. The divided family is a grievous evil. 

Bilharzia disease is prevalent over a large part of the Union. 
Hydatid disease is common in certain sheep-farming areas. Con- 
tagious or Egyptian ophthalmia is widely prevalent among the 
African population. From this and other causes blindness is common. 
In one area of the Western Transvaal one African in every hundred 
is blind. 

Infantile mortality is high (30, 40 and even 50 per cent) among 
Africans, especially in towns. It is due largely to syphilis, tubercu- 
losis and enteritis, with a basis of malnutrition, also to the fact that 
many mothers have to leave their children and go out to work to 
supplement the fathers’ small wages. Milk is being supplied cheap 
by certain municipalities and there are a few créches established by 

ritable or municipal effort. Burial insurance is common. In town 
locations (African segregated areas) babies are insured. Many 
policies lapse. 

Registration of African births and deaths is not compulsory 
outside municipal areas. 

Suggestions made to the Commission included: 

1. The abandonment of the policy of making Africans them- 
selves pay for their social services. (The Union Government has now 
definitely broken with this financial segregation pene by including 

eme and in other 
ways.) 

2. The abandonment of the colour bar in industry by which 
Africans are limited to unskilled work at very low wages. 

3. The reform of agriculture so as to increase efficiency and 
lower the cost of food. 

4. The establishment of a Ministry of Food. 

5. Compulsory registration of all births and deaths. 


THE FuTurRE OF Mission HOSPITALS IN RELATION TO A 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


There followed a Memorandum with the above title, prepared 
by Dr R. D. Aitken of the Donald Fraser Hospital (Church of 


Scotland), N. Transvaal. This was submitted to the mission authorities 
28 
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of all the hospitals associated with the Christian Council, and to 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church in South Africa, which 
Church is carrying on several mission hospitals. It met with 
universal acceptance. Later, the whole body of evidence was sub- 
mitted to these authorities and to a full meeting of the Christian 
Council, and again complete unanimity was obtained. Six experienced 
medical missionaries, the Hon. Secretary of the Council and a 
representative of the Roman Catholic Church appeared before the 
Commission in support. 

It does not seem possible to summarize this Memorandum 
without impairing its force. Selected passages are therefore presented: 

‘The Christian Council of South Africa appears ‘on behalf of 
Churches and Missionary Societies carrying on hospitals and clinics 
in the Union. The authorities of these Churches and Societies are 
in agreement with the Memorandum we are now submitting to the 
Commission and are prepared to act upon the principles therein 
expressed. 

‘We wislr at the outset to make it quite clear that as missionaries 
we stand for the adequate recognition of the great and urgent needs 
of the Native people of South Africa for properly organized health 
services, both preventive and curative; and that we cannot regard 
any scheme as satisfactory, or in any sense national, which does not 
make full provision for services specifically designed to meet these 
needs. We are not out primarily to entrench the mission hospitals. 
We are deeply concerned to see that effective and efficient services 
shall be provided for the Native people. . . . We believe that a 
critical but unbiased examination of the problems involved will 
show that a service such as we desire to see can be most quickly and 
effectively brought into existence by making the fullest possible 
use of our mission hospitals; but our primary concern is that medical 
services shall be made available to the Native people in a way that 
they are not to-day. 

‘Preventive services, on a large enough scale to be really effective, 
will almost certainly have to be provided entirely by the Government. 
Missions have neither the means nor the machinery to provide 
these services; but they can and should be able to offer most valuable 
assistance in this connexion, and we very much hope that their 
co-operation will be actively sought and welcomed. Their knowledge 
and experience of Native customs and habits will be most useful, 
and will readily be made available if it is called for. 

‘As a Christian Council we very strongly advocate the develop- 
ment of such public health or preventive services throughout the 
Native areas. . . . The health of the European population cannot 
be adequately safeguarded while the Native areas are allowed to 
remain a breeding ground for disease. For this reason, if for no other, 
we hold very strongly that this Public Health service must be a 
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charge upon the general revenue and not in any degree upon the 
Native Trust Funds. 

‘The health service which we envisage then will provide for (1) 
a public health service for the whole country, including the Native 
areas; (2) the development and extension of hospital and clinic 
services throughout the country, and especially in the more neglected 
rural and Native areas. 

‘ What is to be the position of our existing mission hospitals in 
relation to such a national service ? 

‘I. One solution—and it has already been advocated by certain 
witnesses before the Commission—is that the service should be 
entirely a Government one, and should take no account of existing 
mission hospitals. The missions could, if they wished, continue to 
maintain their hospitals entirely at their own expense, or they could 
use their present buildings for other purposes; but the Government 
would build and maintain its own hospitals in the Native areas . . . 
Missions, however, have surely a right to insist that the service they 
are giving to the Native people must continue until they are satisfied 
that the Government has actually provided a service at least as good 
as, and preferably far better than, their own. Further, 

‘(a) The provision of such a new service would be extremely 
expensive, and large sums of money would have to be spent in 
replacing existing mission hospitals, which could be spent to much 
greater advantage in providing hospitals in more neglected areas, 
and in bringing existing hospitals to a higher standard. 

‘(b) It is quite obviously going to be extremely difficult for many 
years to come to obtain the personnel needed to staff a really national 
service. It would therefore be most unwise to dispense with the 
services of those doctors and nurses who are already devoting 
themselves to the care of the Native people, and who have gained 
much valuable knowledge and experience of Native languages, 
customs and habits, and in whom large numbers of Native people 
have learned to repose very great confidence. 

‘(c) The fairly considerable sums of money already spent by 
the Native Trust in developing these hospitals, much of which has 
come from the direct taxation of the Native people themselves, 
would all be wasted. 

‘II. The Government might take over such of the hospitals as 
they wish to include in the new service, compensate the missions and 
carry on a purely State service. 

‘TIL. The Government might offer to bring the mission hospitals 
up to the standards of building and of equipment which they require 
. ..The missions would then Tend over control to the Government. 

‘These three proposals all have this in common. Their final aim 
is the elimination of the mission hospitals and the substitution for 
them of a purely State medical service. It may be that this will have 
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to come in the long run, but at the present time there seem to us to 
be certain very real objections to it. 

‘1. There is a considerable leeway to be made up in the provision 
of curative services in the Native areas. This is true even of ordinary 
hospital services. It is even more true of such greatly needed special 
services as dental, ophthalmic, orthopaedic, mental and epileptic 
hospitals. 

‘2. In the Native mind disease is still associated with powers of 
evil, and is surrounded by very deep-rooted superstitions. . . . The 
more primitive and heciventl people are still almost completely 
under their sway. In these circumstances we hold that mission 
hospitals have a real and positive contribution to make towards 
combating these superstitions and ignorant ideas of disease and that 
their Christian teaching is in itself part of the treatment of the 

atient, and is thoroughly sound practice. In all our planning of 

ospital and other services we must not forget that we have to treat 
individual human beings as a whole, and not merely to cure diseases. 
We are well aware that mission hospitals are sometimes criticized 
as being more concerned with the patients’ souls than with their 
bodies, and being more occupied with converting or proselytizing 
their patients than with healing them. We believe this criticism is 
untrue and unjust. Our mission doctors give the utmost skill and 
knowledge they possess to the treatment of every patient. But we 
do unhesitatingly affirm that our hospitals seek to express by deed 
and word the Christian Gospel, and that the spiritual as well as the 
physical welfare of the patient is their concern. We see no ground 
of criticism in this, since this is a professedly Christian country; and 
indeed we believe that we are rendering a real service to the country 
by our efforts to wean the Native people from heathenism to the 
Christian Faith. We believe that ignorance and superstition and the 
belief in witchcraft are most real and powerful obstacles to the spread 
of sound health teaching. Are we therefore to be blamed or criticized, 
if we seek through our hospitals to do away with these evil things? 
The more we succeed in our efforts, the easier will it be to combat the 
spread of disease; and so our hospitals, although primarily curative 
agencies, can make a contribution also to the prevention of disease. 

‘3. Mission hospitals have long learned the lesson of careful and 
economical management, and have been less costly to build and 
maintain than have State hospitals. . . . We consider that money 
can be spent to greater advantage for the Native people than in 
building seated at a cost of anything from {500 to £1000 per bed. 


Yet that is what is very likely to happen under a State medical 
service. 

‘Another factor which has considerably lowered the cost of main- 
taining these — is that they have been very much understaffed 
and that the s 


have been prepared to work for very low salaries. 
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This is an undesirable form of economy and ought not to be expected 
to continue. 

‘4. Mission hospitals are more adaptable to difficult conditions 
and can more readily overcome obstacles than can purely State 
hospitals. Take as an example the training of nurses. A hospital is 
started in a backward area. In a mission hospital the attempt is very 
early begun to train local Native girls as nurses. Very often they 
have to start with a low educational standard, and the training given 
has to be of a very simple character. Nevertheless it is real training 
as to the true nature and treatment of disease, and an effort to 
develop a sense of responsibility in the girls themselves. It is often 
hard and discouraging work. It makes great demands on the patience 
and temper of the trained staff, but in the long run it produces results, 
and those results are to be seen to-day all over South Africa. In a 
State hospital on the other hand the tendency is to start off with a 
staff of well-trained nurses, and to use the local girls simply as ward 
maids. They certainly learn a lot in that capacity, but they never - 
have the opportunity to get any further or to acquire that fuller 
knowledge which is given by even the simplest nurse training. In 
a backward area the training of these girls and sending them out to 
work among their own people has incalculable effects upon the 
people as a whole. 

‘IV. For all these reasons therefore—the need for utilizing existing 
facilities, the positive contribution made by mission hospitals towards 
health education, their own more economical management and 
greater adaptability—we feel strongly that there is a good case for 
retention of mission hospitals as an integral part of a national service. 
We realize however that these hospitals must depend to an increasing 
extent upon support from the State, and that therefore some measure 
must be devised to give the State an effective control over the 
expenditure of these hospitals. We therefore put forward the following 
suggestions to meet this difficulty: 

“We propose that each mission hospital shall be‘under the control 
and management of a Hospital Board. The Government would 
be represented on this Board, which would prepare and work to 
estimates as approved by Government, the hospital being open to 
inspection by Government medical inspectors and the books subject 
to audit by Government auditors, on condition that the Christian 
and missionary character of the work shall be secured by the mission 
authorities being entitled— 

(a) to appoint the Medical Superintendent, subject, with regard 
to professional qualifications, to the approval of the appropriate 
Government authority; 

(6) to nominate two-thirds of the members of the hospital board, 
including the medical superintendent, who shall be a member 


ex officio; and 
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(c) to accept such grants or loans for capital expenditure as 
Government may sanction, the buildings in each case remaining 
the see ig the missionary body concerned, but subject to the 
condition that, should the building at any time through default 
of the missionary body cease to be used for the purpose of a hospital 
for Africans, the missionary body shall refund to the Government 
such proportion as shall be agreed upon or determined by arbitration 
of any building grants or loans received from Government subsequent 
to the coming into force of the proposed hospital constitution. 

“We do not propose to discuss here the question of how health 
services are to be administered in future, whether by a Government 
Department, or by a Commission, and we do not wish to enter upon 
the debatable question of whether hospitals should in future be 
under the control of the Central Government or of the Provincial 
Administrations. We are convinced that what is needed is not so 
much new machinery and organization as a new spirit and determina- 
tion to provide the health services needed in the Native areas. The 
main point we wish to stress is that mission hospitals, under the 
control of Boards constituted as above, should be regarded as public 
hospitals, and subsidized on the same basis as all other public 
hospitals. With the one notable exception of the Victoria Hospital, 
Lovedale, they are not at present regarded or treated as public 
hospitals. 

“We recognize, of course, that if this is done, some provision will 
be needed to prevent overlapping and competition between the 
various missions. It is evident that a national service must be a 
carefully planned one, based on considerations of the actual needs 
of the population and not of the interest of particular missions. We 
believe that this can be secured if it is made quite clear that no 
mission hospital will in future be entitled to support as a public 
hospital, unless consent has first been obtained Pom the proper 
authority. We believe also that in the case of existing hospitals it 
may be: possible to arrange for a measure of combination and co- 

operation that will make for more effective service, and we believe 
that the missions themselves will be prepared to undertake to avoid 
competition and overlapping. As a Christian Council we are certainly 
ready to give the Government all the assistance we can in providing 
well planned health services throughout the country, and in bringing 
our mission hospitals into line with such services.’ 


NEIL MACcVICcaR. 
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A FUTURE FOR CHRISTIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICES IN CHINA 


By T. S. OUTERBRIDGE, M.B., D.T.M., D.T.H. 


er Greatest Physician ever known on this planet sent His 
followers forth to heal the sick and to teach. ‘To quote the late 
Dr S. R. Hodge, writing over fifty years ago: 


The Master’s philanthropy went hand in hand with His preaching of 
the Kingdom, Ad for Him there was but one philanthropy—a love to the 
complete man, body, soul and spirit. There never was by Him, and there 
never can be by us, a splitting up of the Church’s mission into evangelistic 
and philanthropic. The gospel is good news to the whole man, and when 
John sent to enquire whether Jesus was ‘He that should come’, he was 
pointed to the twofold witness of healing and preaching. 


Too often in the past and, alas, in the present also, have Chris- 
tians and Christian agencies in China (and in other lands) placed 
themselves in separate categories or more or less watertight com- 
partments, such as evangelistic, social, educational, medical. The 
attainment of that future for Christian medical services in China 
(as elsewhere) which this article seeks to portray will be possible 
under God’s guidance only with the whole-hearted, unreserved 
loyalty and co-operation of all classes of Christians and Christian 
agencies. 

It is a well-known fact that the concepts, teachings and practice 
of modern medicine were brought to China a little over a century 
ago by medical missionaries; that modern education, including 
medical education, in China owes its beginning and a great deal of 
its impetus, even to the present day, to schools, colleges and univer- 
sities established and maintained by Christian agencies. Successive 
heads of the National Health Administration have frequently made 
public acknowledgment of the debt owed by modern medicine in 
China to Christian medical institutions and personnel. The present 
Director-General, Dr P. Z. King, at the Chinese Medical Association 
conference in May 1943, paid a high tribute to the Christian medical 
services for the part which they have played and continue to play in 
the development of modern medical practice in China and expressed 
the conviction that without their co-operation the achievement of 
the government’s “Ten Year Plan’ for the extension of health services 
would be very difficult, if not impossible. More recently, in June 
and July 1944, during discussions developing out of meetings in 
connexion with the UNRRA Planning Commission, great emphasis 
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was again laid by Dr King on the contribution to be made by the 4 


Christian medical services in carrying out all the vast plans that are 
being projected, especially in the maintenance of curative centres and 
in the training of personnel. 

What are the plans toward the attainment of which our co-opera- 
tion is sought? What are our resources? 

Accurate detailed information reveals that at the end of 1942 
there were in Free China, operating under Christian auspices, 
150 (23. Roman Catholic, 127 Protestant) hospitals with a total of 
10,000 available beds; that these represented e iytg many | 85 
per cent of all facilities available in private hospitals in Free China. 

n addition a large number of mobile units, leprosaria, dispensaries, 

school clinics and orphanage clinics were being operated. In less 
than forty of these hospitals, nursing schools were still being run 
with a total of less than 1400 student nurses. Of Christian medical 
schools there remained in operation that of West China Union 
University, a skeleton of Cheeloo (temporarily at Chengtu also), 
Lingnan nary senate at Kukong and very inadequately staffed, 
equipped and financed), and Hsiang Ya (part at Kweiyang, Yuanling 
and Changsha). 

The year 1943 started with all medical work in a critical position, 
since existing stocks of medical supplies had dwindled to almost 
vanishing point. It ended, however, without the suspension of any 
hospitals or clinics, although in some places, owing to the shifting 
of the front line from time to time, there were temporary alarms and 
even serious losses of time and equipment. Thanks to generous aid 
from departments of the National Government and from relief 
agencies in the United States of America, Great Britain and Canada, 
funds were made available with which both to purchase urgently 
needed supplies within the country and also to distribute subsidy 
payments regularly to an extent which, though far from fully meeting 
the need, did much to stabilize the situation and enable work to be 
continued at a high level of efficiency. Existing restrictions on air 
freight priorities from India to China prevented the importation of 
supplies to any large extent; some small importations of urgently 
needed goods came in during the early part of the year and in the 
latter months the American Red Cross, to which organization all 
the hospitals owe much, succeeded in getting in an increased 
tonnage per month, and in arranging for prompt distribution 
within Free China. In the distribution of both funds and medical 
supplies for private hospitals and dispensaries, and for college 
clinics, the International Relief Committee of China rendered 
great service with assistance from the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
in transportation. 

‘Commercialization’ was the constant bugbear throughout the 
year, inevitably so as endowment or other funds normally reaching 
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the hospitals directly from Christian sources in China and other 
lands have shrunk almost to vanishing point in relation to the seem- 
ingly astronomic figures presented by the expense accounts of all 
hospitals in 1943. Faced with the urgent necessity of securing suffi- 
cient funds to buy supplies as needed over and beyond the small 
quantities available from relief sources, to retain and pay for well- 
qualified staff, to pay for the necessary repairs and upkeep of plant and 
buildings, to continue to receive and to train student nurses and, not 
least, to continue to care for as many as possible of the large number 
of sick people who have little or no funds of their own with which 
to pay—it was necessary to collect high fees from all patients who 
could afford to pay. Fortunately, there were many such, and among 
them not a few who were willing to subscribe in addition to the 
funds needed for support of indigent patients. It is a matter 
of encouragement that, in spite of difficult conditions, reports 
show that throughout the country a high percentage of medical 
aan was maintained, either at greatly reduced rates, or entirely 
ree. 

The high light of the year was the conference of the Chinese 
Medical Association at Koloshan, near Chungking; the emphasis 
given there on all medical work as a public service, on the part that - 
Christian medical work has played and can continue to play .in 
meeting the needs of the rapidly developing new China, on the 
cordial relations that exist between the National Health Administra- 
tion and Christian medical work—these were reflected in the manner 
in which all concerned co-operated during the year to maintain 
existing work at the highest possible level. 

Detailed information collected a second time as for December 31, 
1943, shows that no hospitals were closed during the year, while in 
a few hospitals additional bed accommodation was added; that from 
not a few, foreign doctors and nurses left for overdue furlough and 
that only five doctors (four of these new recruits) and four nurses 
(one a new recruit) arrived from abroad to join Christian hospitals. 
Toward the end of 1943, and increasingly in the first half of 1944, 
medical — are coming in from various sources; the total is 
as yet insufficient but represents a marked improvement. A fund 
established by grant from Canada has made possible the printing 
and distribution of an emergency edition of much-needed text 
books for nursing education and small cash grants to all schools 
of nursing. 

At the time of writing (July 1944) a number of hospitals in 
Honan, Hunan and Kwangtung have been occupied, while others 
in these provinces and in Kiangsi, Chekiang and Fukien have been 
threatened by advancing Japanese forces during recent weeks. This 
constitutes a serious blow to our available resources, but it is to be 
hoped that all these will soon be recovered, That all China will be 
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freed of the invader is to be expected and planned for—planning 
that will require great wisdom and consecration of resources in 
personnel and goods. 

Our resources, then, at present are as above and ‘. . . all these 
things shall be added unto you’. 

t are the plans of the National Health Administration? How 
many missionary doctors, how many mission boards, how many 
Christian Chinese doctors, have ever troubled to read the plans of 
the government for the development of health services in China? 
These plans have been public for over ten years. It is not sufficiently 
realized that the Chinese National Government in its planning for 
the care of the health of the people has been more up to date than 
most of the governments in the West; that the plans are not yet in 
effect is due mainly to limitations of material and personnel, but the 
plans are there, and assuredly the success or failure of Christian 
medical work in China in the future will be associated closely with 
the willingness of the foreign missionaries to read, understand and 
try with sympathy and insight to promote them. 

Briefly these plans envisage making available to every citizen all 
the benefits of modern medicine and health teaching; recently some- 
one has summed it up as a warfare between “Total Medicine’ and 
‘Total Disease’, in other words, a mobilization of all the forces of 
health—curative, preventive, educational—against all the forces of 
ill-health, ignorance, apathy, uncleanliness, disease itself. 

Little more than a year ago the government’s Ten Year Plan 
was announced, calling for the rapid speeding up of all development, 
including that of the medical services. This received special attention 
at the C.M.A. conference in May 1943 and since. An indication 
of the scope of development envisaged is given by the following 
unofficial translation of tables setting out the very large number of 
doctors, dentists, midwives, nurses, pharmacists, technicians and 
public health workers needed. The original figure was subsequently 
reduced by 50 per cent but still leaves a total of all classes of medical 
workers of about 840,000—divided roughly as follows, (inclusive 
of present graduates): 








Graduates 
Graduates of | Medicine 44,000 (About 50 per cent of 
Schools of | Pharmacy 10,000 these graduates are 
Collegiate Dentistry 8,000 to be produced by 
Standing Health Education 3,000 new schools to be 
Sanitary Engineering 1,000 set up, as given 
Instructors Course for’ below in a table. 
Midwifery 1,300 The rest by present 
Instructors in Nursing 10,000 schools to ex- 
panded.) 
Total 77,300 
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Graduates 
Graduates of | Nurses 200,000 | (About 75 per cent of 
Senior Mid- | Midwives 86,000 these will have to 
dle Schools | Dispensers 50,000 come from schools 
or Junior Col-| Laboratory Technicians 2,000 to be newly estab- 
lege Stand- Assistant Sanitary En- lished: see Tables.) 
ing gineers 2,000 
Vital Statisticians 2,000 
Primary School Health 
Teachers 21,000 
Total 363,000 
Shorter Train- | Sanitary Inspectors 25,000 (Nearly all of these 
ing Courses | Senior Orderlies 75,000 are to be provided 
Junior Orderlies 300,000 by new training 
schools.) 
Total 400,000 








ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE TRAINING OF ALL TYPES 








F WORKERS 

Type (Collegiate) Existing | To be Established | Total 
Medical { § bw 2 ” a (in first 5 ae 
hte {omnaes a : 3 2 yaa of 5 
y Schools ; 7 8 Plan) 15 
: eges . ; 2 3 5 
Dentistry {Se hools . ‘ I 9 10 
Health Education Schools . ; : I 15 16 
Sanitary Engineering Schools . é I 9 10 
School for Teachers of Midwifery. I 9 10 
School for Teachers of Nursing I 35 36 
43 (144 187 














New ScuHoo.is’oF JUNIOR COLLEGE OR SENIOR MIDDLE SCHOOL STANDING 








Type (Collegiate) Existing | To be Established | Total 

Schools of Nursing . z 76 200 276 
Schools of Midwifery ‘ 30 230 260 
Schools of Pharmacy 2 100 102 
Schools for abenees Technicians 5 5 10 
Schools of Sanitary Engineering I 16 
Schools of Vital Statistics . ° 5 
Normal School Health Education . I 

Totals 115 
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As quoted by Dr R. T. Shields, Dr Sze Sze Ming, in his book 
China’s Health Problems, states there are 12,000 doctors in China, 
of whom Dr Shields estimates only 7000 are really qualified in the 
modern sense. Dr Sze is also quoted as stating that according to 
standards recognized in the U.S.A., China should have 266,000 
doctors and 2,000,000 hospital beds. We have not found it possible 
to get a reliable estimate of the total number of trained nurses in China 
now—the fact that less than 1400 were in training in Christian 
hospitals in 1942, and that despite all efforts this number shows a 
decrease in the returns for 1943, is significant. There is a serious 
disproportion between the available numbers of doctors and nurses, 
medical students and nursing students. Much more attention needs 
to be given to training of nurses to rectify this disproportion. 

The total facilities available in China at present are completely 
inadequate for the mass production of health workers in the numbers 
needed. But such facilities as exist, and especially those in Christian 
hospitals as a group, are not being used to the fullest possible extent. 
Here lies an opportunity so great as to fire the imagination. Thinking 
people will recognize the fundamental Christian ideal in the develop- 
ment of modern health services. With the bulk of medical facilities 


in their hands the Christian medical services in China may, if they . 


will, render an incalculable service to China by concentrating more 
than ever on the operation of hospitals and allied institutions in 
accordance with the highest Christian ideals; the training of doctors, 
nurses, technicians and other classes of health workers as facilities 
are or can be made available—including in such training all the teach- 
ing and example necessary to ensure that more than ever graduates 
will enter their chosen professions from a sense of vocation, Can we but 
produce a generation of Christian men and women, qualified by 
training and personality, to consecrate their lives to the development 
of the health services of this great country, the results cannot be 
foretold. If in so doing we give new impetus to Christian medical 
services, or better still succeed in identifying them with the communi- 
ties in which they are operating, not only shall we have done great 
things toward the accomplishment of the government’s plans, but 
we shall have come nearer to presenting that complete picture of 
health, nearer to the Master’s will. 

‘Co-operation’ is a word often used in discussing relations with 
the government health services. The wisest words of this subject 
probably were spoken by Dr P. Z. King, in appealing to mission 
doctors for their co-operation. He said, in effect, that ultimately co- 
operation depends on personal relations, friendship, mutual trust 
and understanding. In almost every case of local failure of co- 
operation the cause can be traced to independence, pride, ignorance, 
lack of humility, and in too many cases some at least of these non- 

* See IRM July 1944, pp. 287-95. 
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Christian faults have been exhibited by the ‘Christian’ doctor. He 
urged that Christian doctors extend a welcome to newly appointed 
government health officers, seek to gain their confidence, try to 
understand their problems and to seek their help in solving those 
of the mission hospital. 

Under the term co-operation we have been too apt to place the 
registration of doctors and nurses, of hospitals and hospital boards 
and of nursing schools and nursing school boards; too apt to act as 
if we were in no sense obliged to register unless we so wished. The 
requirement for such registration, however, is a fundamentally 
important one. Furthermore, it is a part of the law of the land in 
which we are living. In most other lands failure to comply would 
involve severe penalties; that such penalties have not been enforced 
in China is to some extent a measure of the courtesy and patience of 
our hosts. Christ taught, ‘Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s’; dare we as Christians longer delay the registrations which 
are required by law in China? Incidentally, there are many indica- 
tions for a belief that voluntary fulfilment of these legal obligations 
would be followed by a marked improvement in the scope and fruits 
of actual non-obligatory co-operation. How easily we fall into the 
error of expecting the Chinese to thank us for what we do for them, 
when we ought rather to be thanking God for the privilege of 
working alongside them. 

Let our conception of co-operation be wide and generous, not 
limited to small localities or to a mere acquiescence in those parts 
of the law which we cannot avoid. Some publicity has been given 
to a small number of instances where Christian hospitals have 
entered into a scheme of legal co-operation with governmental health 
services, usually in a local hsien or province and with the local 
authority. In the reports of such efforts colour has been super- 
imposed by the enthusiasm or otherwise of the reporter. We have 
in mind three instances. In two of these (one petered out some 
years ago, the other continuing to function in a halting fashion until 
recent occupation by the enemy) there was never that complete 
understanding and trust in each other in all parties to the agreement 
which are fundamental to co-operative work if it is to be successful; 
in the third the actual plan for co-operation is between the mission 
hospital (which provides premises and some other considerations) 
and the local branch of the salt administration, the last being inter- 
ested fundamentally in the health of its employees rather than in 
that of the public. 

It should be remembered, in connexion with such local schemes, 
that the arrangement of different branches of the health service in 
China is not directly comparable to those abroad. There is consider- 
able exercise of authority by the National Health Administration 
over the several Provincial Health Commissions as well as over the 
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individual hsien health services in each province (the hsien may 
be taken as the unit in the whole programme); but provincial and 
hsien authorities, especially the latter, where the health services 
come directly under control of the magistrate’s office rather than 
under the Health Administration, allow and practise considerable 
autonomy of thought and action. 

The outstanding example among Christian medical services is 
backed’ by a Chinese Christian doctor who, with no formal legal 
arrangement whatever, has used all the resources of the plant of 
which he is in charge to develop within the local hsien a health 
service which is as nearly complete as any known to us in China. 
There preventive medicine, curative medicine, health education, 
extra-mural health services such as country clinics, centres for 
child welfare and maternal health, training of personnel, are all 
developed to the limit of existing resources. 

Not all Christian hospitals are fitted by location, equipment and 
personnel to take an active part in all phases of the national health 
services. It must be remembered that many phases of preventive 
medicine and health education are predominantly a function of the 
government. All Christian hennieole and other parts of Christian 
medical services, whether personnel or equipment, should not only 
stand ready, but seek opportunities, to take the fullest possible share 
in all phases of the health programmes for which by local circum- 
stances and the nature of their resources they are well fitted. 

What can be done? The Council on Medical Missions of the 
Chinese Medical Association, meeting in May 1943, passed certain 
resolutions after careful consideration of the problems raised. These 
resolutions were a few days later considered by a special conference 
of the National Christian Council of China and given unanimous 
approval and are now quoted below: 


Resolved: 


to urge mission boards, relief agencies and governments in Britain, 
America and other Allied countries to do all possible to facilitate 
securing and transporting of medical supplies to China. 


to urge that the staffs and all those responsible for mission hospitals, 
including the boards under whose auspices they are run, bear con- 
stantly in mind that our primary object is the prevention of disease 
and the healing of the sick in the spirit of the Great Physician; to 
urge that all possible be done to avoid the dangers of ‘commercializa- 
tion’; to recommend that full advantage be taken of the possibilities 
of securing local support. : 


to express our deep spproriation of the great help to mission and 
private hospitals in subsidies, in securing medical supplies, and in 
other ways, received from the National Health Administration and 
various Provincial Health Administrations; to urge as strongly as 
possible that mission hospitals, medical schools, nursing schools, and 
the mission boards under whose auspices they are run, adopt a policy 
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of co-operating fully in all possible ways with the government pro- 
gramme for health services, medical education and nursing education. 


ces to urge on mission hospitals and supporting organizations to start 
an immediately, in close co-operation with the National Health Adminis- 
ble tration, a programme of co-ordinating existing hospitals, medical and 


nursing schools, staff and equipment so as to make the best possible 

use of available P=. personnel and equipment. In order to imple- 

is ment this, voted to —— an executive group to act and make 

gal reports to boards and hospitals as required; said executive to consist 

of of a quorum of not less than five elected members of the council 
(no proxies being allowed). 


Ith 

na. to recommend that council prepare minimum standards for mission 

on hospitals. 

J 
for The same meeting of the National Christian Council went on to 
all ass the following additional resolutions: 
P g 

nd Resolved: 

Ith I. to request the mission boards to send more missionary doctors 

ive who are authorities in special lines for the medical schools and 

he big city hospitals. 

an II. to promote in all possible ways the post-graduate work of both 

: Chinese and Western missionary doctors to equip them to serve 

aly as specialists in needed lines. 

ire III. that scientific management according to best hospital standards 

m- * be introduced in all mission ps weed and that emphasis be given 
to training in special hospital administration methods as being as 

h important as that of doctors and nurses. : 

ne IV. to recommend registration with the National government of all 

un doctors and nurses in mission hospitals. 

se V. to recommend adequate medical supervision for all nurses, in 

ce order to remove the temptation and risks of nurses assuming the 
responsibilities and prerogatives of qualified physicians. 

US VI. to urge that doctors and nurses maintain their memberships in 
the Chinese Medical Association and Nurses’ Association of China, 
as these are the highest recognized professional associations in 
China, and to urge the registration of hospitals, hospital boards, 

in, nursing schools and nursing school boards. 

ate VII. strongly to recommend that full representative quota of doctors 
and nurses, who are approved by the Council on Medical Missions 

, of C.M.A., and/or the Nurses’ Association of China, be accorded 

a at all national and international mission conferences. 

re Medical authorities in China, non-Christian as well as Christian, 

7a- are unanimous in the statement thaf more trained health workers— 

ies econ nurses, specially trained men and women in all fields of 

ealth work—are needed and wanted in China now and for an 
nd indefinite time to come. We wish to stress the urgent need of 
in personnel as probably the most important contribution which Chris- 
nd tians can e to the solution of China’s health problems at this 
he time; personnel in the form for instance of doctors—physicians, 


surgeons, specialists in various branches; nurses—as ward sisters, 
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sister-tutors, matrons, health nurses, midwives; hospital administra- 
tors (these need not be qualified physicians); sanitary engineers— 
men and women who by personality, training and post-graduate 
experience, built upon humility and consecration, are both able and 
willing to co-operate fully with Chinese colleagues, almost certainly 
in positions where Chinese colleagues are in authority over them, 
in developing all aspects of health, and in so doing to multiply them- 
selves and their usefulness by training Chinese men and women to 
take similar posts. Further, that we should adopt as our aim in this 
connexion the training of consecrated Christians for all phases of 
health services, not only within the Christian medical institutions 
already existing and by extension of these wherever possible in 
accordance with expressed wishes of the government, but also to 
serve, as individual Christians, within the national health services. 
It follows that, in addition to personnel, funds and equipment will 
be required to re-establish, re-equip or enlarge existing hospitals 
and schools. 

As regards needs in funds and equipment, signs are not lacking 
that both will be available in considerable amount from govern- 
mental and relief agencies if the necessary personnel is found. It 
cannot be bought, it must be trained. Devotion, loyalty cannot be 
bought, they must be taught, inspired. We hope that Christians in 
America and Britain and other countries will, as in the past, send 
gifts in money and goods. This is especially necessary now and until 
the elaborate plans of UNRRA get into active operation; in particular, 
supplies are needed, and of all branches of the Christian medical 
services probably the teaching branches—medical schools, schools 
of nursing, institutes of hospital technology, for instance—are most 
desperately in need of this form of assistance, and that quickly if 
their contribution is to be maintained at all, let alone increased. 
Last, but not least, that much more can and should be done in enlist- 
ing the intelligent, sympathetic interest in and support of this branch 
of Christianity on the part of Chinese Christians. It is felt that this 
will follow to a large extent the identification of Christian medical 
services with the local communities. 

A problem associated with both personnel and finances is that 
arising from salaries now paid to doctors and nurses; it has long 
been common in many mission hospitals to pay doctors and nurses 
at a much higher rate than other types of Christian workers, the usual 
explanation offered being that the doctor or nurse had taken an 
education more costly in time and money. We feel that -in many 
instances the actual reason was the ‘market value’ of the services of 
doctors and nurses; that not sufficient attempt was made to appeal 
to medical workers to serve from a sense of vocation. More recently 
the suggestion has been offered seriously that Christian hospitals pay 
‘adequate salaries’ (in effect salaries higher even than now and more 
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out of proportion to those of other Christian workers) in order to 
secure and retain the services of well-qualified staff. We feel this 
suggestion to be fundamentally dangerous; a Christian medical staff 
can never be secured on a basis of money remuneration. At the same 
time we feel the need of suitable arrangements to ensure that Christian 
medical staff can never be secured on a basis of money remuneration. 
At the same time we feel the need of suitable arrangements to 
ensure that Christian medical workers, in common with all other 
types of Christian workers, be given remuneration adequate for their 
needs, with provision for children’s education, assistance in emer- 
gencies, regular periods of furlough for post-graduate study and 
recuperation, superannuation allowances; the idea being that no 
guarantees be given but rather that, as is the case with many mission- 
ary societies versus missionaries, it be understood that all effort 
shall be made to meet fundamental needs as enumerated above 
in so far as the resources of the Christian community, as provided 
by God’s grace, permit. It is significant that to our knowledge in one 
at least of the branches of the Christian Church in China a suggestion 
has twice been brought forward by Chinese Christian doctors and 
nurses which looks to the establishment of some such plan for 
doctors and nurses offering life service within the Christian medical 
services, and that a similar suggestion envisaging the establishment of 
an ‘Order of lay workers’ has come from Indian Christians recently. 

A prominent Chinese Christian asked a few days ago, ‘Do the 
young men and women of the Christian churches in America and 

urope know of the scope of the need in China for doctors and 
nurses, for health workers of all kinds? Do they know of the plans 
of the Chinese National Health Administration to meet this need? 
Do they know of the cordial, pressing invitations the Chinese are 
extending that they come and help? Will not their imaginations, 
their enthusiasms, be fired by the magnitude of the task, the oppor- 
tunities in China for carrying out the teachings of the Great 
Physician?’ 

Do they know, indeed! Can you conceive the magnitude of the 
problem presented? Four hundred and fifty million persons, of 
whom it is estimated that 12,250,000 die annually, although 5,500,000 
would not die if they had but the facilities of modern medicine which 
to you are so common that you take them for granted? Two hundred 
and sixty-six thousand doctors needed and only 12,000 (of whom 
5000 are not fully qualified) available? Can you, can they, appreciate 
the magnitude, the grandeur of the opportunity before them to 
provide healing, not for the physical y only, but for body, mind 
and spirit, through Christ? 

‘And He sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal 
the sick.’ 
T. S. Ourersripce 
29 


SECULARISM IN TURKEY AND 
ITS MEANING 


By JOHN KINGSLEY BIRGE, Ph.D. 


gad the early days of the Turkish national state the leader, then 

called Gazi Mustafa Kemal, defended his reforms in terms of 
religious precedents and Islamic principles. The pictures of the 
National Assembly in those days showed a sprinkling of white 
turbans, indicating that religious leaders were prominent among the 
political crusaders of the new era. Out of-deference to them and to 
the strong following which they represented, the Gazi cited instances 
from Islamic history to justify the separation of Caliphate and State 
in 1922. Later, when he advocated the setting up of statues to com- 
memorate the leaders of the new Turkey, he did not defy Islamic 
feeling. He offered instead a long argument to show that Islam was 
not ny opposed to the creating of art forms which represent the 
human figure. In those early days religious feeling was strong. 
Religious leaders had aided the new Nationalist movement and 
their prejudices had to be reckoned with. The strongest evidence 
of this fact was the article in the Constitution, adopted in April 1924, 
stating that the religion of the Turkish State was Islam. 

But already the trend of affairs was turning in the direction of a 

dual curtailing of the power of these religious leaders and of the 
ideals which ruled them. How swiftly steps then followed one on 
another is evident from the following catalogue of events. 

In January 1924 Friday was made a day of compulsory rest as 
well as the i of special worship in the mosque—a subtle step 
apparently strengthening the sacredness of this day but actually a 
move in the opposite direction, toward changing the Holy day into 
a secular holiday. In February 1924 foreign schools were required 
to remove all religious symbols from their walls. Again this was a 
step which Muslims might approve. But it served only to win com- 
mitment to the principle that all schools were secular and that 
religion in them was out of place. In early March of that same year 
the Gazi addressed the National ienietly at length in an effort to 
show the necessity of a separation between Church and State. Two 
days later a bill was passed which abolished the Caliphate and exiled 
the Ee family. At the same time the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
and of the Sheriat (Religious Law) was also Jbolished~ Still more 


important, so far as ultimate influences were concerned, was the 

closing of the ‘medrese’s’, the theological schools in which from the 

earliest'days of the Ottoman State the religious leaders had been 
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trained. To fill the gap thus caused a unified system of education 
was set up under a Ministry of Education. Thus came to an end the 
dual system of ‘medrese’, or school based on the Koran and its 
teaching, and the ‘mekteb’, or school in the western sense. The 
western type of school with secular and scientific teaching as its 
basis had won out and with this victory the new generation was on 
the way to being won to the Gazi’s point of view. 

In April 1924 the courts which applied the Sheriat law were 
abolished. In 1925 the many ‘medrese’ buildings of the country were 
officially turned over to the Department of Education. a the 
‘Imaret’ or soup kitchen section of one of them a fine museum was 
established. Others were used as dormitories. Some were made dis- 
tributing centres operated by the ‘Drop of Milk Society’. In still 
others athletic clubs were allowed to find headquarters, and at least 
one day-nursery. It should be noted that if this was secularization 
it was essentially a move back to the ancient and humane practice of 
Islam when a mosque was a social centre. In those early days the 
schools attached, like all schools, were religious. But there were 
hospitals, inns, soup kitchens and Koranic reading-rooms provided 
as well. The new secularization of ‘medrese’s’ involved both a blow 
at the old religious training and also a victory for the welfare of the 

ople. 

as n August 1925 one of the most dramatic scenes in all the history 
of Turkish transformation took place when the Gazi appeared at 
the gates of the conservative interior town of Kastamonu, ‘himself 
and his retinue wearing hats. In an address to the astonished crowd 
that had gathered to meet him he asked them to throw away their 
fezzes ny ut on the headgear of the west. To anyone who knew 
the Turkish mentality of those days, when the hat was almost 
universally regarded as the sign of an infidel, this act of Kemal’s 
was one of outstanding audacity. He risked his life. But his great 
prestige saved him al in November of 1925 the fez was formally 
outlawed. 

In November of the same year all ‘tekke’s’ and ‘Zaviye’s’, lodge 
halls of the dervish orders, were formally closed and the use of 
technical terms such as ‘baba’ and ‘shaikh’, characteristic of old 
dervish loyalties, was forbidden. 

The year 1926 was the year when western legal codes were 
adopted as a means of completely filling the vacuum caused by the 
doing away with the Sheriat or religious law. It was also the year 
when the first statue of the Gazi was erected at the famous Seraglio 
point in Istanbul, and this, within about a year, was followed with 
other statues in other cities, notably the Victory monument in 
Ankara. Unimportant as this erecting of statues may seem to the 
western mind, it involved a new departure in Muslim Turkey and 
represented a further weakening of ecclesiastical authority. 
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April 1928 saw a constitutional amendment which deleted the 
statement that the religion of Turkey was Islam. The oath of office 
for deputies in the National Assembly was also altered at the same 
time. Instead of swearing ‘before Allah’ they now were to ‘swear on 
my honour’. j 

Then follows a period of years in which all these changes were 
allowed to take firm root in the practice of the people. In December 
1934 a new law forbade the wearing of ecclesiastical garb outside 
mosques and churches. If this law prohibited the wearing on the 
streets of the long robes of Christian priests, it also forced the 
Muslim imam to wear a hat and to dress like a westerner when not 
engaged in his official mosque duties. 

For a period of years the change of the weekly holiday from 
Friday to Sunday was agitated. The actual change came in May 
1935 and by constitutional amendment in February 1937 the six 
principles adopted by the People’s Party in 1935 were read into the 
constitution, among them the flat statement that the “Turkish State 
is secular’ (laik). 

Not by formal law but by regulation, the use of religious lessons 
in Turkish public schools was dropped about the year 1929. On the 
closing of the medreses a theological department of the University 
of Istanbul was opened, but the number of its students dwindled 
from 287 in 1926-27 to ten in 1931-32, and the department was 
finally absorbed by the department of literature. Thus with no 
school in which to train religious leaders, with mosques often and 
dervish tekkes always allowed to fall into disrepair, with no religious 
instruction being given to children except in the home and, very 
imperfectly, by old-fashioned sermons in the mosques, it may be 
said that ‘Turkish youth came to know less of Islam than do the 
children of almost any country about their own religion. Secularism 
has gone perhaps farther in Turkey than in any country of the 
modern world except pre-war Soviet Russia. If this is the fact, what 
about its meaning? 

First of all, the meaning is to be found in the reasons for the 
secularization. Gazi Mustafa Kemal, whom the whole world later 
came to know as Ataturk, faced with his leaders in 1923 the gigantic 
task of changing the dynamic Republic born out of the ashes of the 
effete Ottoman Empire into a modern civilized state. On the religious 
side three obstacles confronted them. One was the theology of 
orthodox Sunni Islam. However much exceptional leaders and one 
or two religious poets like Mehmed Akif may have tried to teach 
otherwise, the usual teaching of the religious leaders so emphasized 
the absolute sovereignty, the unconditioned power of God, that 
human initiative bent on radical reforms of any kind seemed like 
infidelity. A religious leader of wide influence once discussed this 
war with a friend from the west. Both agreed that war was bad, so 
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bad as to be man’s worst enemy. But when the westerner, thinking 
to encourage his Muslim friend, told of determined efforts in the 
west seeking so to rebuild society that wars might be prevented, the 
Muslim theologian strongly objected. War might be bad but Allah 
had created a world in which war existed. Only the unbeliever could 
try to remake the world. It was that attitude applied to malaria and 
disease of all sorts and to old-fashioned ways in general that Ataturk 
had to combat. Little wonder that he proceeded at first subtly and 
then openly to undermine the mentality that was so powerfully 
opposing all progress. 

A second difficulty of a religious nature faced by the Republican 
leaders was the fact of widespread allegiance to dervish orders. More 
than a dozen different orders had lodges everywhere. They were the 
social club, the music hall and the emotional prayer meeting com- 
bined, of the common man. Each dervish swore obedience to his 
‘Shaikh’, as the Grand Master of the lodge was called. Back in the 
days of the great reformer, Sultan Mahmud II, it had been dervishes 
who especially opposed his attempts at progressive ways. Even when 
such leaders were put to death the dervish belief in the power of 
departed saints fed the flames of revolt among the dervish followers. 
In spite of the fact that the greatest hope for a revived spiritual Islam 
still lies perhaps in the mystical life of which these dervishes were a 
part, it still appeared true in the days of Ataturk that, as an Ottoman 
put it to Ubicini in the first half of the last century, ‘Depend upon 
it, our ministers are labouring in vain, and civilization will never 
penetrate into Turkey so long as the tekkes and tiirbes (tombs) 
remain standing’. The abolition, therefore, of the dervish orders 
was a necessary step without which a nation of undivided loyalty 
could never have been built. 

And finally Ataturk faced as an obstacle in the religious life of 
his people the widespread superstition which was formally a part 
neither of orthodox Sunni Islam nor of the mystical life organized 
in dervish tekkes. But the leaders in these types of religious life 
encouraged rather than opposed the religious superstitions of the 
masses. “Mashallah’ signs over house doors and the same expression 
used in conversation were to keep away the ‘evil eye’. Amulets were 
worn by the sick and the troubled, and the making of them was 
profitable for many a ‘hoja’. ‘Blowing’ (iifiiriik¢iiliik) was one of the 
common forms of healing and, although forbidden by law, is still 
believed in by many even of the enlightened. According to this 
custom a healer sitting in front of a patient goes into a trance, his 
body twitching as the spirit of Divine Reality in its essence falls as 
if in drops on the heart and nervous system of the healer, then gently 
the healer blows the ‘breath of God’ toward the patient. Many 
persons in Turkey to-day will bear witness to the healing power of 
this strange practice. The praying beside the tombs of saints, the 
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hanging of little rags on the trees near by, the eating of the ashes of 


the saints or of dust from sacred places—all these practices, based ° 


on a conception of the universe and its behaviour so different from 
the scientific conception of the west, were widespread and deeply 
ingrained in Turkish mentality when Ataturk and his friends began 
their construction of a Republic in 1923. One can hardly see how 
much progress could have been made unless the minds of the new 
= were completely weaned from all these superstitions. 

he doing away with the medreses, the aliowing of the tekkes to go 
to rack and ruin before the eyes of the new generation, the weakening 
in every way of the influence over young people of the religious 
leaders trained in the old ways—all these were essential steps which 
by no means indicate hostility to true religion but which the religious 
abuses accumulated through centuries absolutely required. 

To the western observer given these facts two points are to-da 
worth noticing. First, during this period when a destructive wor. 
has been accomplished so far as formal, organized religion is con- 
cerned, have there been any evidences of the spirit of true religion? 
Second, what of the trend of formal religion after the passage of a 
score of years since the work of reform began? 

There is one point at which the spirit lying behind the develop- 
ment of the Republic bears so close a resemblance to one of the 
fundamental themes running through the whole Bible that all those 
interested in prophetic rather than merely formal religion should 
feel encouragement. Muslim, Christian, humanist, pious believer of 
any sort or unbeliever, if he be also a lover of mankind, has. reason 
to note and rejoice in the fact that the principle of ‘halk¢ilik’, people- 
ism, amended into the Constitution in 1937 is a definite expression 
in the language of to-day of the eevee attitude conveyed by that 
expression repeated so many times throughout the Bible, ‘my 
oo: If the hymn ‘When Wilt Thou Save the People? O God of 

ercy When?’ expresses something of the spirit of Old Testament 
prophecy at its best and of our Lord in all that He said and did, 
then in the emphasis put by Ataturk on ‘the people’ believers in true 
religion find a basic and fundamental point at which they can rejoice, 
and definitely one social force with which they can wholeheartedly 
co-operate. Who can say that the revelatory activity of the living 
God has not been revealing His spirit to the Turkish people in the 
reforms which have been inspired by that so Biblical ideal of 
‘Halkgilik’? 

Let us look at what this emphasis of Ataturk has ‘wrought. 
Perhaps no one can appreciate the lerdlocontat unless he had known 


something of the spirit of the old Ottoman Empire. H. G. Dwight’s 
classic story, The Leopard of the Sea, is almost a parable of the 
— felt by the Ottoman rulers of the masses of the people. The 
Sultan and the ruling class took it for granted that the people of 
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Anatolia existed to be exploited. Enough of that spirit has continued 
till to-day. The millennium has not come in a generation in Turkey 
any more than in a few centuries in America. But the following brief 
outline shows a spirit at work, a spirit more fundamentally ilidian 
than the dried bones of the old formal ‘religion’. 

The turning toward the people begari when that flag was put 
over the desk of the presiding officer in the first Nationalist Assem- 
blies bearing the insignia ‘Sovereignty Belongs to the Nation’. The 
study began before and during World War I by the sociologist 
Ziya Gék Alp, seeking to discover and exploit a knowledge of the 
national past with special emphasis on the Turks, that is, the common 
people as against the Ottomans or persianized and arabicized gentry 
of the capital, was continued and formally made a principle of the 
Republic under the name ‘Halkgilik’, literally to be translated as 
Peopleism. Under this ideal Ataturk sought to re-write history in 
terms of the human achievement of the ancient past. The language 
and folklore of the common people were investigated. The letters 
with which the nation’s language was written were changed in order 
that all the people might the better learn to read. The foreign words 
that had come in under Arabic and Persian influence were cast out 
wherever possible and words in use by villagers or adapted from the 
common everyday language of the people were substituted. Peoples’ 
Homes were opened by the hundreds all over the country. Education 
and entertainment were thus brought to as many as possible of the 
adults as well as the children. The most strenuous pe ci have been 
made to build new schools and to prepare sufficient teachers so that 
the constitutional provision requiring universal education might be 
actually practised. The use of old ‘medrese’ buildings in modern, 
socially useful ways has been another expression of the same impulse. 
In no respect has the genuine spirit of working for all the people 
been more conspicuous than in the reforms affecting the life of 
women. In 1934 the Constitution was amended to permit women to 
vote and to sit in Parliament. But long before that the doors of equal 
opportunity on every side, in education, in social life and in all the 
professions, had been thrown open to women. 

The secularization programme has been qualified by a paralleled 
tendency in formal religion toward nationalization so that the people 
might add understanding to faith. Between 1924 and 1928 eight 
translations of the Koran into Turkish were published and, following 
the adoption of new Turkish letters, one of them, with a com- 


' mentary, in eight volumes. In the early months of 1932, under the 


Gazi’s personal direction, Koranic translations were intoned in the 
mosques, and since that time the law has required that the call to 
prayer be given always in Turkish. 

These latter reforms suggest that the policy of seeking the welfare 
of the people, basically silos as that is, has extended into the 
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realm of formal religion. Secularism, which originally sought to 
break the bonds which in a measure enslaved the people, has by 
that same motivation turned somewhat in the direction of popular 
interpretation of formal religion, and to-day the Office of Religious 
Affairs is seeking ways and means of reviving a trained Islamic 
ministry. But the emphasis on Peopleism, so prominent in the 
reforms of the Republic, has definitely taken root and, among the 
younger generation especially, is going to prove the criterion b 
which any attempt at future religious revival is going to be judged. 

The constructive value of Ataturk’s secular policy with its 
‘peopleist’ substitute is made all the more clear by the faults which 
even the best friend of Turkey cannot help but discern in the social 
structure of the New Republic. The discriminatory local application 
of certain tax laws in recent years, the social pressure. still being 
brought to bear on naturalized Turks formally to adopt Islam, make 
one wish that the secular policy begun by Ataturk, involving a 
complete separation of Church and State, might have been carried 
through to its logical conclusion. But these are perhaps the inevit- 
able outcropping of old prejudices which only time and the fuller 
development of all the implications of ‘peopleism’ can remove. The 
limits of this article do not permit a full story of the forces working 
for a more liberal policy, particularly the writings of the great apostle 
of liberalism, Agaoglu Ahmed, but the fact that such forces exist, 
that one or two Islamic leaders are seeking sympathetically to under- 
stand Judaism and Christianity and to build a bridge that will bind 
these faiths together in brotherly fellowship, is one of the most 
promising signs of the coming of that day when ‘peopleism’, a 
movement, this writer believes, containing creative elements under 
the inspiration of the Providence who watches over the affairs of all 
men, shall have moulded secularism and formal religion alike and 
made of them instruments of human welfare. 


JouN KincsLey BIRGE 




















THE POST-WAR PROGRAMME OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


By J. W. DECKER, D.D. 


— the many prophetic utterances of the Madras meeting, 

as seen in retrospect, none was more so than its declaration 
that ‘the Christian Church to-day is called to live, and to give life, in 
a world shaken to its foundations’. The five years that have since 
elapsed have witnessed the full development of a devastating world 
war, already in progress in 1938. But we must view this current con- 
flict in broader terms than war if we are to understand its meaning. 
It is in fact a cataclysmic world revolution from the effects of which 
no part of man’s global life is immune. And nowhere will the changes 
be more far-reaching than in the lands of the younger Churches, 
which are the special concern of the World Christian Mission. There, 
issues of the gravest import, new and old, must be resolutely faced 
and radical readjustments made ; a new strategy must emerge which 
takes full account of the vast changes, past and to come. The same 
necessity in one degree or another will confront the life of the older 
Churches as well. 

We do not propose to discuss those issues in this paper, for that 
discussion is being steadily pursued in every issue of the Review. 
Much valuable study, thinking and planning is being done by mission 
boards and the missionary conferences, as well as by the National 
Christian Councils. In this paper we must confine ourselves to the 
specific functions of the International Missionary, Council in con- 
nexion with the initiation and carrying forward of the processes by 
which to discover on a broader scale what these issues are and how 
they are to be met in the most comprehensive way. The Council 
might be thought of as a general staff directing and co-ordinating the 
operations of the World Christian Mission, but certain important 
limitations which seriously qualify this description should be pointed 
out at once. The Council does not possess authority to issue orders. 
Its decisions are not mandatory. It is dealing with independent con- 
ferences and councils, which in turn are similarly related to in- 
dependent smaller units. Its effectiveness must depend on the degree 
of confidence that it can inspire and maintain, on the degree of 
co-operation that it can stimulate, not command. The difficulty of 
such an undertaking is illustrated by the experience of nations allied 
in the present struggle in attempting to arrive at a modicum of 
political agreement. The Council must ultimately depend on the 
excellence of its plans, formulated under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, and on the aid of the same Spirit in carrying them out. 

43 
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The constituency of the Council has been divided in these years 
by a desperate war, the violence of which is unsurpassed in modern 
times. Men have been set against one another with a passion and a 
hatred which have created abysses which, on the human level, we 
may hardly hope to cross. We have been separated from our brethren 
by the enforced silence between us. When that silence is broken 


shall we understand one another? It would be well not to under- . 


estimate this obstacle ahead of us. 

There are other practical difficulties which in the aggregate are 
not unimportant. Much of the present staff of the Council is new and 
relatively inexperienced and will need the patience of the constitu- 
ency. War developments to come, and the succeeding political, social 
and economic changes and conditions, defy charting. Communica- 
tions and travel are difficult and, for important parts of our con- 
stituency, impossible. Exact time schedules are out of the question 
and blueprints for the future an absurdity. 

The admitted difficulties, and the insufficiency of any and all for 
the mighty task ahead, only bring into relief the responsibility of the 
Council to attack that task. The Council with all modesty can claim 
to be one of the older, more comprehensive and better organized of 
the oecumenical bodies. Through two decades, in its consultations 
and conferences, in its publications, including the Review, and in its 
two world meetings at Jerusalem and Madras, with. preparatory 
studies, subsequent publications and follow-up, it has exerted a 
significant influence on missionary thinking, planning and work. It 
has played a major _ in oecumenical organization and—more 
important—in the building up of the oecumenical spirit. The Madras 
meeting, on the very eve of the catastrophic extension of the world 
struggle, is now recognized to have been providential beyond all 
conceptions then held. A Swedish missionary recently visiting New 
York mae with him a reticence and a reserve—perhaps scepticism 
is too strong a word—which are thoroughly understandable. After 
frank and searching conversations and participation in a group dis- 
cussion, his uncertainties melted away in an exclamation of. relief and 
joy, “The spirit of Tambaram still lives!’ Service on behalf of 
‘orphaned missions’ is recognized to be the most concrete demonstra- 
tion yet made of the reality and vitality of the oecumenical character 
of the Church. The Council clearly has a responsibility under God 
which it must discharge. 

There are three immediate and principal objectives of the Council 
in the post-war period: First of all, it must aid in restoring and 
strengthening the oecumenical fellowship of the Christian Church. 
No informed and sensitive Christian with any measure of Christian 
humility will question how essential or how difficult this undertaking 
will be. That fellowship will certainly be sadly strained and frayed 
but, we may hope, not broken. The Council has taken seriously the 
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mandate given to it at Hemmen in 1939. It has held out a helping 
hand to all whom it could reach, without distinction as to nationality 
or belligerent position. It has regarded orphaned missions as a sacred 
trust, temporarily held in the overwhelming emergency for the world 
Church. It will be ready to give an account of its stewardship. When 
we who have been divided from one another by war meet once more 
—which God grant we may soon do—no one with any imagination 
supposes that we shall begin where we left off. But is it too much to 
hope that the clouds which will be hovering between us may be 
dispelled by the glad discovery that ‘the spirit of Tambaram still 
lives’? The International Missionary Council must leave no stone 
unturned to make this possible. It has no greater responsibility than 
this sacred obligation Er reconciliation. What better place for the 
healing process to begin than among those who are devoted to the 
missionary outreach of the whole Church? 

The Council must carry the work for orphaned missions, so well 
begun, to completion. In some cases it will be relatively easy for the 
‘parent’ bodies to resume the measure of care and aid which the 
present circumstances require. But in most cases serious difficulties 
must be anticipated and surmounted. Some ‘sending’ countries will 
have been ravaged, directly or indirectly, by war. Economies may be 
severely dislocated or prostrate, and inflation may reduce or destro 
reserves that the missionary societies have so heroically accumulated. 
The giving constituencies may be disorganized or dispersed, and the 
same may be true of missionary staff. Missionaries still on the field 
must be brought home immediately for recuperation and rehabilita- 
tion. The younger Churches concerned will have come into a new 
sense of proprietorship and responsibility and must be fully con- 
sulted with regard to the longer-term arrangements for their benefit. 
The churches which have been contributing for the support of 
orphaned missions will be tempted to slacken off. 

In the case of the German societies other even more serious 
difficulties must be expected. It was a number of years after 1918 
before German missionaries were allowed to resume their work, and 
in some cases they never did so at all. This time the effort to get 
them back will unquestionably face still greater obstacles. Here we 
may quote from a statement issued early in 1944 by the chairman of 
the Council and the writer, on the advice of bs unofficial group of 
North American counsellors. While it does not have the standing 
of an official pronouncement of the Council, we earnestly believe it 
to be representative of the Council’s attitude: 


(a) The Christian Church can never consent to regulations barring its 
true missionaries in peacetime from any field on the sole ground of national- 
ity. The International Missionary Council must unceasingly protest and 
oppose such measures. 

(5) In future arrangements affecting vitally the life of any younger 
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church, the welfare and progress of that church must be a paramount con- 
sideration. That church must be party to the decisions reached and to 
their implementation. The nurture and extension of such a church must 
not be subject solely to the decisions of others. 


Wise planning and patient, unselfish effort will be needed in the 
ost-war period to get orphaned missions back on a more stable, 
onger-term footing which will conserve the work already done, as 

well as the missionary enthusiasm and service of the ‘parent’ organiza- 
tions, and encourage and promote the well-being of the related 
younger Churches. 

The third major objective of the Council must be to promote and 
co-ordinate Jiggs? arg | and action for the rehabilitation and 
re-shaping of the World Mission against the demands and the 
opportunities of the post-war period. There must be revolutionary 
changes in strategy, if the challenges of the period are to be met and 
the Christian message proclaimed throughout a shaken and suffering 
world. Only by marshalling the best in thinking and action on a 
global basis and across all national and denominational lines will 
Protestant missionary forces be enabled to effect the needed changes 
and to set the World Mission forward. 

With these three major objectives in mind, what steps does the 
Council plan ? What practical measures does it propose for the con- 
, sideration and action of its constituency? To the attempt to answer 
these questions the remainder of this paper will be devoted. Blue- 
prints are impossible, but an opportunism which is informed by 
some previous preparation is better than a blind - pslaneream com- 
ena at the mercy of fortuitous circumstances. The proposals that 

ollow are offered in full knowledge of their incomplete and sketchy 
character. They are tentative, intended to stimulate suggestions and 
criticisms from which better plans may grow. 

The secretariat is definitely planning an intensive programme of 
travel and consultation, a programme which will have begun by the 
time this article appears. It includes Africa, Australasia, India, possibly 
Burma, and China. Every effort is being made to synchronize these 
visits with those of a limited number of the representatives of the con- 
stituent organizations. Visits to the continent of Europe will be made 
as soon as conditions permit, and such visits promise to be fruitful. 
These visits will afford wide opportunity for the exchange of informa- 
tion and thinking. They will serve to educate the secretariat itself as to 
the shape of things to be anticipated in the post-war period, while their 
reports should be helpful to the whole constituency of the Council. 

We must bring to the West outstanding leaders of the younger 
Churches. The task faced is a global one, the responsibility of the 
world Church. It will call for the highest devotion and the best 
brains of that Church. These men and women can do much to prepare 
western thinking and attitudes for the changed conditions and the 
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atmosphere which obtain in the younger Churches. They will have 
much to offer in cross-fertilization of ideas and plans, of spiritual 
experience and life. hr most important, they will be in the 
stream of the two-way exchange of missionaries which ought to be 
an ever-enlarging feature of the relations between the older and the 
younger Churches. 

A meeting of the Ad Interim Committee (which consists of the 
officers and nine other members) should be held at the earliest 
racticable time, probably at some neutral point on the Continent. 
Buch a meeting would further the process of reconciliation, would 
take care of administrative matters on which early decision was 
imperative, and would plan for a later meeting of the much larger 
Committee of the Council which is competent to transact any and 
all business. This latter meeting would hear and deal with the full 
reports of the officers on the war-time conduct of the affairs of the 
Council for a period during which they have been compelled to carry 
on without official decisions, relying on such advice as they have been 
able to secure. Plans for the immediate future should be formulated 
and officially approved. The meeting should help in healing the 
breaches caused by war, thus serving the most vital interests of the 
world-wide Christian fellowship and of all organizations belonging to 
the oecumenical movement. Once the Committee of the Council 
met, it is hoped that the Council would be thoroughly re-established 
after the shocks of war and prepared to go ahead in full confidence 
with its task. In the interests of economy in time and money, as well 
as of the correlation of oecumenical action, the effort should be made 
to relate these meetings in timing and place to similar meetings of 
other oecumenical bodies, though not at the cost of undue delay 
when early action is essential. 

As soon as travel conditions and the necessary preparations 
permit, there should be joint deputations to the principal lands of 
the younger Churches. These would bring together under the general 
auspices of the Council, for example, in India, deputations of repre- 
sentatives from various ‘sending’ countries and denominations for 
field travel and study, for consultations with the National Christian 
Council, provincial councils or other groupings in common prayer, 
thinking and planning. The objective would be sound action. Such 
action might be unitary, joint, co-operative or united, but in any 
event it would be carefully co-ordinated and shaped along lines agreed 
to be promising. In most cases the visit of joint deputations would be 
made the occasion for an enlarged meeting of the National Christian 
Council, a type of meeting which for the purposes of this discussion 
we shall refer to as ‘ national conferences’. 

1 ‘National’ is used here to refer to major political units which may not be 


‘nations’ in the strictly political sense, e.g. the Belgian Congo, Netherland East 
Indies or Burma. 
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These meetings would be followed in time by a few regional con- 
ferences, covering a larger geographical scope than those referred to 
above as national conferences. The purpose would be similar, except 
that only major matters of common interest through substantial parts 
of the region would be considered, and there would be more em- 
phasis on policies than on plans. An example is a — already at 


a tentative stage for dividing Negro Africa into four major regions, 
each region more or less homogeneous in the problems which it 
resents, with a regional conference held in each, perhaps to be 
ollowed by a still later gathering, continental in scope. Australasia is 
roposing a regional conference to include the nearby Pacific islands, 
The South Pacific Conference proposed at Madras would come into 
this category. The special problems of south-east Asia, including the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya and Burma, might call for such a meeting. China wishes 
to take the initiative, which the Council warmly welcomes, in calling 
as soon as conditions justify a major regional conference for Asia. 
For these meetings, national and regional, it is essential that the 
largest possible degree of local initiative and participation be assured. 
They will not succeed if those of the area concerned feel that the 
gathering is ‘just another meeting’ born of the impractical ideas of 
people far away, something superimposed from above, and not 
springing out of the felt needs of those nearest to the problems to be 
faced. It may take time for this sense of need to emerge, but the delay 
required would be justified. It should be made clear that the partici- 
pation of any organization, not now connected with the Council, does 
not imply any commitment to the Council as an organization, or any 
endorsement of the policies and plans which the Council may espouse. 
Special care should be taken to assure the attendance of a few repre- 
sentatives from nearby Christian constituencies in the interest of 
what we have called cross-fertilization. The crossing of boundaries 
now hostile, which might be involved, could well prove a significant 
step in reconciliation, which must grow from small beginnings. In 
shaping the material for these conferences much attention should go 
to the findings and recommendations of the Madras meeting. The 
experiences and insights of that gathering were valid and have not 
enerally been outmoded in the revolutionary period which has 
ollowed. We can with profit begin with Madras, but that is not to 
suggest that we end there. We are persuaded that the Spirit of God 
has had much to say to us in the terrible years that have followed. 
The conferences pare’ will be in vain if we do not discover the 
Spirit’s message for this crucial hour in the world’s history. 


Obviously meetings of this kind must be thoroughly prepared for 
by a suitable programme of study and research if they are not to 
become more or less aimless talk-fests. It is of the highest importance 
that these studies primarily spring out of needs felt in the territory 
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concerned and make the largest possible use of the leadership and the 
services of those domiciled there. The current study of theological 
education in India affords a useful illustration. Every care must be 
taken to enlist area resources in personnel and experience, At the 
same time the Department of Social and Economic Research and 
Counsel has an important function to perform. In some cases, and at 
the request of those in charge, the Department may undertake to set 
up oe administer a given study, always making the largest possible 
use of area personnel and facilities. In other cases the relationship 
can be of an advisory nature. There is also need for research studies 
of crucial problems in all parts of the missionary world, problems 
religious, social, economic, anthropological. These studies must 
conform to recognized scientific standards and will require the 
services of persons who, in addition to religious and spiritual qualifi- 
cations, have the requisite training and experience in the kind of 
research which is in view. The director of the Department, Mr J. 
Merle Davis, is preparing a tentative plan for the temporary ex- 
pansion of the personnel of the Department to meet these special 
demands of the post-war period, a plan which will not be imple- 
mented until it is approved and the necessary financial support 
teed. We are confident that the outstanding contributions 
which the Department has made to missionary strategy will commend 
this plan to the constituency of the Council. 
eaders will no doubt have already registered the objection that 
the plans outlined are too cumbersome and time-consuming to meet 
the critical demands of the post-war period, demands which will not 
wait and which cry out for immediate attention. This criticism is a 
pertinent one. We face a real dilemma. The Council can move too 
soon. It will then encounter difficulties of travel, resulting in in- 
adequate representation of vital interests. Political and other un- 
certainties—in some cases confusion—will make effective planning 
almost impossible. In areas acutely affected by the war, missionary 
and indigenous leadership will be dislocated or suffering from war 
strain. War psychology will condition attitudes and thinking, and 
vision can hardly be clear or objective. There will be little time to 
prepare and to carry out vital preliminary studies. 

On the other hand the Council can move too late. Here the 
pore danger is that the situation will crystallize into forms later 
ound unsound or undesirable. There will be too many attempts to 
resume old patterns, to begin where the work was left off. Every- 
where critical issues will demand immediate attention. Missionary 
planning might find itself behind the political, social and economic 
moves for reconstruction: another case of ‘too little and too late’. 

We believe that the clue lies in what we have called an informed 
opportunism, that there is no single or uniform solution for the 
dilemma, but that we must be prepared to be guided by common 
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sense and circumstances. It will be noted that the above characteriza- 
tion of the dilemma holds more nearly for areas where there has 
been complete cessation of missionary effort from the West, for 
example in Japan or Burma, than for areas where it has only 
been obstructed, as in Africa or India. In India the National 
Christian Council is already wrestling with post-war plans in 
a magnificent way: and visits of joint deputations or the enlarged 
meeting of the National Christian Council may best be some- 
what postponed. In Africa we may expect less political un- 
certainty. Africa seems to offer the best field in which to initiate 
the programme. Plans for that continent are in fact more advanced 
than for anywhere else. The Christian movements in China and 
in India have problems of their own with which their vigorous 
National Christian Councils will want to deal before they meet in 
the larger regional conference for Asia. One would hazard a guess 
that the regional conferences can hardly be held till two or three years 
after hostilities have ceased in any particular yon of the globe. 
Moreover, we must in no way minimize the pressure in the post- 
war period to resume work along former, denominational, institu- 
tional lines. That pressure will be tremendous. The urge to get back 
and to attempt to begin where we left off will be almost irresistible. 
Every vested interest will push in that direction. We believe that the 
remedy lies, not in the timing of this meeting or that, but rather in 
the basic attitudes and deliberate policies of mission boards and of 
the Council’s constituent organizations. Every attempt must be made 
now to cultivate an awareness of the vast changes to be anticipated, a 
spirit of self-denial with regard to particular interests, a determination 
to see every problem in the larger framework, to consider at every 
point the interests of the whole, to seek opportunities for co-operative 
or united action. The present study and planning programme of 
mission boards and the missionary Conferences should be continued 
with special effort to broaden the scope and to increase the degree of 
united approach. Consultations may be pushed between small groups 
of ene 3 interested in sar ee projects, complemented if possible 
by similar consultations on the ground where the projects are located, 
with co-ordination by correspondence where available. With planning 
committees operating in North America and in Britain, consideration 
of the future of the Christian colleges in China, where a similar 
enquiry is being made, is a case in point. The plan in North America 
for united action in aid of the Church of Christ in Japan is another. 
Unless such basic attitudes and policies are adopted now, we 
cannot hope to make the advance required in the post-war period. 
On the other hand, if these basic attitudes and policies are present, 
immediate needs can be met and temporary measures taken to con- 
serve the work and hold the line pending the discovery and the 
clarification of the major forms which the future should take. The 
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interim period can be used with great effect for relief efforts, to rest 
and re-invigorate tired workers, to enlist and prepare the younger 
ones to whom the future belongs. There would be time for the re- 
uired preliminary studies by the Council and its constituents and 
or completing the smaller consultations with reference to specific 
issues, areas, institutions and programmes. It would be a strategic use 
of any available and outstanding personnel to assign them to serve 
temporarily the respective National Christian Councils, enabling 
these organizations to carry taeir large share of the preliminary spade 
work required. 

Two important projects of the International Missionary Council 
call for special mention. The post-war years will present special 
challenges to the Council’s Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews. The Jews have been singled out as victims in the present 
war. The Church in many places has stood out in opposition and 
protest against the savage policy which has hounded them from one 
country to another, millions of them literally into their graves. Anti- 
semitism is a widespread fo-ce. The Council’s Committee can aid in 
certain measures of relief and rehabilitation, including the resettle- 
ment of Jewish refugees. Jewish mission work on the Continent 
must be rehabilitated. Probably a special study commission ought to 
make an early survey and later on an international meeting of the 
Committee be held. The secretaries of the Committee must be 
enabled to travel widely. No opportunity must be lost to befriend this 
great people and to meet their deepest needs. 

The second project is that of Christian literature. The last meeting 
of the Ad-Interim Committee, at Hemmen in 1939, following the 
lead of the Madras meeting, asked Dr R. E. Ditfendorfer, of the 
Department of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Church, to prepare 
a plan for a Department of Christian Literature for the promotion and 
co-ordination of a worldwide potgremnes in this field. Under war 
conditions it has been impossible as yet to discharge this mandate, 
though Dr Diffendorfer’s efforts have had much to do with initiating 
the new interest and effort in North America. The late Dr Paton 
initiated similar plans for Britain. In the post-war period the Hemmen 
instructions should be carried out. The interest already created must 
not be allowed to lag, but must rather be extended to other organiza- 
tions not yet enlisted. Among the younger Churches much attention 
must be given to more adequate measures to produce the type of 
literature demanded and to secure its wider distribution. 

How is the programme which has been outlined above to be 
financed? Clearly provision cannot come from the current resources 
of the Council. The annual budget of the Council was fixed at 
Hemmen at $36,500, which sum is wholly supplied by the con- 
stituent organizations. With war-time increases in costs and with the 
added work demanded on behalf of orphaned missions and other 
30 
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phases of the Council’s activities, the annual budget now demands 
about $45,000, the excess being provided from various special 
sources, some of them precarious. There is definite need for the 
constituent organizations to increase their support of the regular and 
continuing current work of the Council. 

For the post-war programme every effort must be made to finance 
it locally, so far as that may be possible. The national meetings should 
require little help, the regional meetings more. The missionary 
Conferences and mission boards will provide for their own repre- 
sentatives. Studies should usually be provided for locally, and some 
of the preliminary research work can be handled in the same way or 
with a minimum of help. Travel of the Council secretariat will form 
a considerable item, and some aid will be required to make possible 
the visits to the West by leaders of the younger Churches. The 
meetings of the Council’s Committees will call for funds, for in these 
critical days none should fail to attend for inability to meet the 
minimum travel expenses. The Department of Social and Economic 
Research and Counsel must be aided, if it is to enlarge its services, 
Provision must be made for the publication of studies which are of 
major general significance. Efforts on behalf of the Jews and of 
Christian literature will require funds for travel and consultations. 

The need for a special and considerable post-war fund is obvious, 
if the post-war responsibilities of the Council are to be discharged in 
any worthy way. Before his death Dr Paton secured a special gift of 
£5,000 for this purpose. In North America the staff has met with 
most encouraging initial success in an effort to secure a minimum of 
$75,000 from the special post-war funds of the various denomina- 
tions, and this will be pressed. A minimum total of $100,000 is 
essential, perhaps much more. It is hoped that other missionary 
constituents of the Council may be able to give some aid in addition 
to a by Britain and North America. It is cordially recog- 
nized that the National Christian Councils of the younger Churches 
will have their own heavy burdens to bear in connexion with the 
activities proposed. 

In conclusion, the post-war programme here outlined should 
prepare for and lead to another world meeting which would be a 
worthy successor to those held at Jerusalem and Madras. In this day 
of division and strife that may seem a far ery, but in God’s good time 
we must meet again. Will 1950 see the consummation of such a 
dream? It is not an idle one as long as, in a world shaken to its 
foundations, the spirit of Tambaram still lives. 


J. W. DECKER 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE BLIND IN INDIA 


Tue VisuALLY HANDICAPPED IN INDIA: EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN. 
By Ras Monun Hatper. Bombay and London: Thacker. Rs 18.8. 


£2 28. 1944. 


eg de word brought sight to the blind, and in this pioneering 

book the Principal of the Dadar School for the Blind 
(formerly the American Mission School for the Blind), Bombay, a 
representative of the younger Churches, brings up to date the con- 
tinuing concern of the Church for those whose eyes can never see,— 
that they may receive ‘their sight’. 

‘The best method. is for blind children . . . to see. . . for 
themselves.’ This is in some ways the most illuminating sentence in 
the book, for it makes clear how well-nigh impossible it is for us to 
enter the ‘Land of the Blind’ and goes on to show how they may 
‘see’. Reading this book we enter a world in which space is ‘not 
visualized but inferred’ and are reminded that compensation for 
lack of sight, on which we depend for most of our knowledge, is ‘not a 
free gift but the hard-won reward of special effort’ by the blind. 

he visually handicapped in India (and, we might*‘add, the deaf, 
the halt and the maimed, there and elsewhere) are regarded as merely 
physically handicapped, whereas in fact a blind child, whether poor 
and neglected, or rich and pampered, has little chance of normal 
mental development. Normal development depends upon social 
contacts and upon normal contacts with the seeing. The ‘verbal 


‘exuberance’ of the blind is a compensation for that lack of experi- 


ential knowledge from which adequate concepts can be formed. 
In the form of ‘social verbalism’, the blind person’s use of phrases 
like ‘green grass’, when the grass is for him grey like the sea and the 
sky, is necessary for normal social intercourse. In our early years 
we literally see ourselves as others see us and the blind person, 
deprived of normal social experience, has little chance of developing 
a healthy attitude to self which, as the author says, is the measure 
oe in the education of the blind, ‘the ultimate test of social 
ess’, 

After a brief reference to Freud, who would certainly not have 
agreed that ‘experience is interpreted through the mediums of 
tactile, auditory and olfactory images’, Mr Halder goes on to discuss 
the dream-life of the blind. His illustrations have some interest for 
a study of the perception of the blind, but no attempt is made to 


interpret them at deeper levels where their significance would 
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contribute to a fuller understanding of the personal development of 
the blind. 

In the second section (Chapters 4 to 7) the author describes 
the ‘general conditions of the blind’ and gives information about 
their care in India. He provides an interesting account of the history 
of the blind, from St Basil, by way of Haiiy, Rushton and Howe, 
to the pioneers in India (Miss A. Sharp at Amritzar from 1887; 
Miss A. J. Askwith at Palamcottah from 1890; Miss A. Millard in 
Bombay from 1900), pioneer work which has been continued by 
Indian Christians like Lal Behari Shah of the Calcutta Blind School 
from 1897. 

Mr Halder would infer from the census figures of 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931 (there was no census of the blind in 1941) that there 
is a steady increase of blindness in India; the figures are 12, 14, 15, 
17 per thousand. The reliability of this conclusion is open to 
—— first because in later years it has been more difficult for 

e handicapped to hide their handicap and also because (as the 
author points out elsewhere) blindness is sti!l undefined. But there 
is no reason for questioning the estimate that there are 600,000 
blind persons in India and that of those under five years of age only 
50 out of nearly 15,000, and of those of school-going age, only one 
thousand out of 70,000 are undergoing school instruction. At the 
same time only half of the two thousand-odd places in institutions 
for the blind are filled; the staffs of those institutions have ‘no 
“we See rofessional training’; there is no co-ordinating body in 

ndia like the National Institute of London, or the Foundation of 
New York. 

Mr Halder goes on to discuss the important question of sight- 
saving in the more normal school population. After a technical 
discussion of the meaning of ‘blindness’, he deals at length with the 
medical and educational supervision of sight-saving classes. Much 
of the detail of this chapter (pp. 49-51, and possibly 45-48) would 
be better relegated to an appendix. ‘There is one strange omission 
from the long list of equipment: there is no reference to yellow- 
boards, designed by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
to help precisely those pupils with whom the author is concerned. 

There follows a chapter on the history of ‘raised print’, culmina- 
ting in the Braille of 1829, its revision, adoption (aptly described as 
‘The Triumph of the Dot’) and its adaptation to Indian needs. It 
is not possible here to discuss the virtues of the competing braille 
codes, the ‘expedient codes’ of the early years and the later 
‘indianized codes’, but the urgent need of standardization will be 
recognized. The Central Advisory Board of Education in India has 
appointed a committee (of which Mr Halder is a member) which 
has already achieved agreement on principles and made good 
progress on the way to meeting this most pressing need. 
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Part Three (Chapters 8 to 15) is concerned with school curri- 
culum, education in general and mental measures. The author 
rightly stresses the fundamental importance of the pre-school 
years and discusses in some detail the adaptation of modern infant- 
school methods to the special needs of the blind. At the primary 
stage he discusses the value of the different subjects of the blind 
curriculum—t will be sufficient here to commend his modernization 
of the teaching of the three Rs (though in some places more ex- 

lanation is needed; some committee work with a Fellow of the 
nstitute of Actuaries and his old science master was required to 
help the reviewer understand pages 104-5, and we still wonder 
whether it was worth it); history might start from the known rather 
than from legends; while school geography is human geography. 
And although Mr Halder rightly stresses the place of the hand in 
the education of the mind he would do well to question his theoretical 
assumptions about the ees ge of the brain’. He rightl 
urges that young children should be given meaningful manual saul 
instead of the more difficult craft introduction of ‘cleaning, splitting 
and peeling’ cane. 

Mr Halder’s long chapter on ‘square handwriting’ unfortunately 
does not make any reference to the teaching of any Indian script. 
Would it not be possible (following the script often used nowadays 
on the covers of many Indian periodicals and novels) to teach not 
only the Roman script but Indian scripts, so that more blind children 
could achieve the dignity of being able to sign their own names? 

He rejects as being generally impracticable the possibility of 
educating the blind with the seeing but reports an exception in 
describing how pupils of his own school have made good in a local 
school. In an account of scouting (and guiding) for the blind he 
stresses the additional value which scouting has for the blind in its 
socializing influence. It is worthy of note that blind scouts them- 
selves insist on a high badge standard. The vital importance of 
camping and the possibility of ‘fused’ blind-and-seeing troops are 
also discussed. 

One can only refer in passing to the author’s account of the 
education of children deprived of hearing = speaking) as well as 
of sight. There are a thousand such in India (three hundred of 
school age). Some indication of the author’s appreciation of the 
problem (discussed in Burt’s Backward Child) is given in the state- 
ment that ‘deafness is a still greater handicap (than sightlessness)’— 
when he goes on to remind us that he is thinking of those who exist 
under the more-than-double burden. 

The chapter on mental measurement is largely taken up in 
discussing the possibility of adapting Binet scales to the cubds of 
the blind. Unfortunately few psychologists have had the courage 
to drop Binet, but Mr Halder’s reference to one test can Es 
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applied to most of the Binet test items—he speaks of it as measuring 
‘sensitivity, attention and memory’ all at once and calling it intelli- 
gence! The importance of being able to diagnose mental deficien 
is recognized and the special problems of mentally retarded blind 
children are discussed at some length in the following chapter (15), 
but the Binet road is a cul-de-sac. Intelligence cannot be measured 
except in terms of experience and environment, which explains 
why the search for a test of racial intelligence has failed and wh 
the blind cannot be compared with the seeing. Research is needed, 
as Mr Halder says, but the research will have better hope of success 
if it starts with Spearman rather than with Binet. In the meantime 
a member of Mr Halder’s staff might do worse than experiment 
with Alexander’s Passalong Test, which could be adapted for the 
use of the blind with little difficulty. 

Part Four is concerned with the scope of ‘education as guidance’ 
(the ‘scope’ of page 180 seems to quarrel with the ‘scope’ of page 182), 
the importance of extra-curricular activity and community life and 
of moral guidance (though the author is somewhat reticent, perhaps 
not strangely in these communal days, on the question of religious 
education). Finally Mr Halder discusses the vocational guidance of 
school pupils, old and new avenues of employment, as well as che 
special problems of those who are personally and vocationally 
maladjusted. 

Mr Halder has broken new ground. He has written a book which 
will call and guide to abler service all those who, like himself, serve 
the least favoured and lowliest of India’s children. Educational 
institutions for the seeing as well as for the blind would be well 
advised to add it to those sections of their libraries which relate to 
India. 


T. C. Vicary 
ELTHAM, KENT 





AFRICAN AND SETTLER 


Race AND Pouitics IN KENYA. By E.spetH HuxLEy AND MARGERY 
PeRHAM. London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1944. 


Wage wep wed is often made regarding books on Kenya that 
they give a one-sided and prejudiced view. The volume: under 
review, however, aims at presenting dispassionately both sides of 
the problems which cause controversy, leaving the reader to make 
his own choice. It stimulates thought, and has forced one reader 
at least not only to reconsider just_where he stands, but why. 
The book takes the unusual form of a correspondence between 
two extremely able champions. Mrs Huxley was born and bred in 
a settler’s home in Kenya and is well-known for her contributions 
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to East African studies in White Man’s Country and Red Strangers. 
Miss Perham is Reader in Colonial Administration at Oxford and 
has studied at first hand the problems of all the African Colonies. 
Lord Lugard in an introduction sets out the background in a clear 
summary of the various official statements of policy made by the 
Imperial Government from time to time, and of the findings of a 
long series of special commissions of enquiry. He also gives (on 

ge 10) a concise summary of the proposals which he once made 
for the division of the Colony for sdindaieesion urposes into two 
areas, one mainly for Europeans and the other fe Africans, each 
with wide powers of local self-government. 

The two writers, in letters 1-9, find the crux of the whole 

roblem in the position of the group of European settlers established 
in the ‘Highlands’. Differing on the question as to whether the 
government acted wisely in inviting settlers to take up land, they 

that it is impracticable to expropriate them now without 
disaster to the whole Colony, and that a solution must be found 
which treats such settlement as a fait accompli (letters 3-4). They 
are also able to agree that the demand often made by the settlers 
for ‘self-government’ (at present apparently in abeyance) would 
really be ‘minority rule’, and cannot be granted, either now or in 
the future ove 36-39). 

Throughout the discussion Mrs Huxley disclaims any authority 
to represent settler opinion (a 9 to be kept in mind by the reader), 
but believes that her approach is that of moderate and progressive 
thinkers among them, sensitive to the trends of thought of our day. 
She pleads that they have done much for the Colony, and that the 
Africans owe much to their sturdy initiative, experiments and 


- example. Mrs Huxley realizes the settlers’ difficulties, especially 


their economic insecurity, and points out that they have no real 
say in the government of the land to which they have committed 
themselves and their families, and for which they have done so 
much. Disliking the present policy of drift, Mrs Huxley pleads for 
one based on a belief in the ultimate unity of the economic interests 
of Black and White which, by giving the settlers an assured and 
defined position (but without domination), would disarm any 
antagonism to Native advancement and render possible real co- 
een in the interests of all races. She repeatedly points out that 

e blame for many mistakes and failures in Kenya lies at the door 
of Government and not of the settlers, and believes that their 
agitation for constitutional change is dictated by economic insecurity 
rather than by any desire to dominate other races. 

Miss Perham disclaims any desire to be taken as the champion 
of Colonial Office rule. She agrees as to its many mistakes and its 
lack of vision and drive. Her chief concern is to keep open the door 
of advancement for the African just as much as in Colonies without 
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settlement, and she feels that safety lies only with an impartial and 
strong authority at home, sensitive to the criticisms of Parliament 
and public. Miss Perham therefore holds that ‘Crown Colony 
government means a good deal of inefficiency in order to prevent 
even more injustice’ (p. 163), and suggests that the inefficiency is 
sometimes exaggerated by those who desire a transfer of control 
into their own hands. In her view, settler influence on Government 
has been unduly strong in the past (despite the official majority) 
and she presses for a twenty-five years’ halt, so far as constitutional 
advance for the Europeans is concerned, in order to ‘rectify a lo 


. sided situation’ and prepare the Africans to take their due part in 


government. 

* The main issue having been stated, there follow three further 

oups dealing with the past (10-25), the present (26-35) and the 
Foture (36-5 5). Lack of space forbids any summary of the many 
questions dealt with. The argument is carried on without rancour, 
and often with humour and incisiveness; and both ‘know their stuff’, 
as one who has lived through a good deal of it can testify. Criticisms 
of the settlers as a group, it is made clear, in no way involve 
reflections on their integrity as individuals; and the sincerity of 
the vigilant critics at home, and their full right so to criticize are 
likewise accepted. O si sic omnes! 

For those desiring a full picture of the Kenya scene, the book 
has one big defect: for lack of space, the problem of the Indians in 
Kenya, who now outnumber the Europeans by three to one, has 
been left aside. But any constitutional settlement and economic 
and cultural plans for the future must accept the fact of Indian 
settlement and allow for it accordingly. Peshaee in a subsequent 
edition the authors may be induced to add an appendix setting out 
their views on this very complex question. 

Careful study of the points of view so ably presented in this 
book leaves one with the conviction that they do not constitute an 
exclusive ‘Either—Or’, deeply though the writers disagree on 
ultimate principles. The reviewer, despite long residence in the 
Colony, finds himself agreeing now with the one, now with the other. 
His own preoccupation over many years with African problems 
inclines him on the whole (like Lord Lugard) to take Miss Perham’s 
point of view on the political issue; and he knows that Kenya Africans 
who can read and understand the book will be wholly on her side. 
Yet he has too many good friends among settlers not to feel with 
Mrs Huxley that it is wrong to make of them a ‘composite villain’. 
He is conscious that the Colony and the Africans owe much to their 
vigour and initiative. In many respects Miss Perham is rather the 
realist, with a pessimistic view of human nature (see page 228). 
Mrs Huxley is an idealist—perhaps too much so—ever hopin 
that White and Black may yet realize their identity of interest al 
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co-operate for the common good. The writers do not consider 
whether the planting of Christian Churches among the Africans will 
have any decisive effect on race relationships such as are discussed in 
letters 48-51. Many of us believe that it can and will, and cannot 
resist Mrs Huxley’s appeal for ‘a real effort . . . to get the races 
to work together’ (p. 187). All Christian work in Kenya has been 
based on St Paul’s passionate conviction that in Christ ‘the middle 
wall of partition’ has been broken down and that God’s purpose 
embraces all his creatures. Can mission stations and Christian con- 

ations in Kenya show in microcosm the ideal society to which 

writers look forward? If they can do so, they will make a bigger 
contribution tothe future of Kenya than they have yet dreamt of. 
For the moment, this invaluable book sets forth thesis and antithesis. 
Is it vain to hope—and pray—that God will raise up a thinker and 
leader who, in the light of the New Testament, can grasp the deeper 
‘both—and’ underlying the argument and give us the synthesis which 
is Kenya’s only hope for the Fovare? 
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CHRISTIAN COUNTER-ATTACK: EuroPr’s CHURCHES AGAINST Nazism. By 
HucH Martin, Douctas Newton, H. M. Wappams and R. R. 
Wi.uiams. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 
New York: Scribners. $1.50. 1944. 

Into AcTION: THE CHURCH PLANs ADVANCE. By A. M. CutrGwin. London: 
Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 1944. 


together, they give a picture of a Church which shows an 
unsuspected vitality under the strain of to-day and which affords 
high promise for to-morrow. 

Christian Counter-Attack is the story, so far as it can yet be told, 
of the resistance of the churches of the European Continent to the 
Nazi aggression. It is the best factual treatment of the subject to 
date. It leaves no room for doubt that there has been a deliberate 
campaign by the Nazi régime to coerce the churches, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, into serving its ends; and that the campaign, 
in the main, has been om sn unsuccessful. First, there is an 
interpretation of what has happened to the churches in Germany. 
Although our assured haauletan of the situation is meagre, enough 
is known, and there recorded, to make it clear that there is a sub- 
stantial section of the German Church which has not been nazified. 
In Roman Catholicism Cardinal Faulhaber and Count von Galen, 
in Protestantism Pastor Niemoeller and Bishop Wurm, stand out 
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as conspicuous illustrations of a spirit that refused to tolerate Nazi 
dictation to the Church. Whether the Church will count strongly 
in the political reconstruction of Germany may be open to question, 
but at least it has upheld the Christian Faith against Nazi paganism 
and has defended the freedom of the Church against outside attempts 
to control it. 

The survey covers all the important areas of the Nazi occupation 
—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium 
and France. The record is often a thrilling one, not only because of 
the courage of outstanding leaders like Bishop Berggrav, Professor 
Kraemer and Pastor Boegner, but also because of the faithfulness of 
the rank-and-file Christians. There are briefer sections on the 
Orthodox Churches in Yugoslavia, Greece and occupied Russia, 
and on the attitude of the churches in the satellite countries of Italy, 
Finland and Hungary. 

Into Action, beginning where Christian Counter-Attack leaves off, 
portrays the struggle which lies ahead as the Church faces the 
problems of the post-war world. Six major areas of difficulty are 
considered, in each of which the issue confronting the Church has 
already been shown to be of heroic proportions: 

1. The future of the Jews. The problem is seen as twofold—that 
of securing justice for the Jews in post-war settlements and that of 
effectively presenting the Christian message to them. Dr Chirgwin 
is convinced (rightly so, if the reviewer may judge by the evidence 
in America) that there is a new open-mindedness of the Jews towards 
Christi nity especially as a result of the Christian voices raised on 
their behalf in the midst of the present wave of anti-semitism. He 
regards the evangelizing of the Jews as the ‘acid test’ of our Christian 
faith. Incidentally, he is not quite accurate in his reference to the 
‘Good Will Movement’ in the United States when he refers to it as 
stipulating that ‘there must be no attempt at evangelization’. By no 
means all the Christians who are interested in the Good Will Move- 
ment reject the idea of Jewish evangelization. 

2. Relations between Church and State. Dr Chirgwin sees clearly 
that the new understanding of the Church as an oecumenical com- 
munity will magnify this issue in the years ahead. 

3. The struggle for religious freedom. This is treated with special 
reference to liberty for proclaiming the Christian Gospel in all lands. 

4. The place of colonies in the post-war world. This has important 
relevance for the Church because of the missionary concern for back- 
ward peoples. Dr Chirgwin makes an arresting and timely proposal 
for a ‘Colonial Charter’, which will definitely affirm the goal of 
autonomy. 

5. The problem of race. A policy of ‘the Open Road and the 
_ Equal Opportunity’ for all peoples is set forth, and the Christian 
Gospel is held to be the only firm foundation for such a policy. 
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6. The attitude of youth. The problem of re-educating the youth 
who have been indoctrinated with anti-Christian teaching, and also 
of winning the youth of so-called Christian lands to a fuller Christian 
commitment is seen to be crucial for the future of the world. 

The final chapter is an interpretation of the plans, now in the 
making, for Christian post-war reconstruction. It is gratifying to 
learn of the interest among the British churches in the plans projected 
by the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
for a truly oecumenical approach to the rebuilding of Christian 
institutions in Europe. 


SaMUEL McCrea CAVERT 
New York City 





A STUDY OF DR SCHWEITZER 


Avsert Scuweitzer: His Work AND PuiLosopny. By Oskar Kraus. 
London : A. & C. Black. Illustrated. 6s. 1944. 


HERE are several possible ways of handling this book in a 
review, none of them quite satisfactory. One is to appraise its 
philosophical pronouncements. That method is not available to 
anyone without a philosophical training and it is not even the way 
chosen by one who has; for in his Foreword Dr A. D. Lindsay takes 
the second way and describes ‘this Krausian philosophizing’ as ‘very 
odd, and rather in the way’. And the third way is to describe the 
contents, and leave it at that—which savours of laziness. 

The author was professor of philosophy in the German Univer- 
sity of Prague; after his mee from a concentration camp he died in 
Oxford in 1942. He wrote this monograph on Albert Schweitzer in 
1926, and it had a great effect in making Dr Schweitzer known in 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. It consists in critical analysis 
of Dr Schweitzer’s philosophy and theology, by means of an ex- 
amination of all his published work, interspersed with passages which 
form a complete though brief biography. What troubles the author 
and in consequence bewilders his readers is that throughout Kraus 
is quarrelling with Dr Schweitzer’s philosophy, while at the same 
time confessing his deep admiration of the man, his character and 
his life-work. 

For the ordinary person, let it be said straight away that this is 
a most difficult book to understand. (Part of the difficulty, the 
reviewer ventures to suggest, is the translator’s fault; he might have 
made the involved German style clearer than he has, even if it meant 
sp aa at times.) And especially for the ordinary person who 

no background of German philosophy and is hampered by the 
jargon-like diction, but who has on the contrary a Christian heritage, 
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upbringing and experience. To such a person it seems that most of 
the intricate philosophic knots of which the book is largely composed 
would simply come undone of themselves and cease to be, if either 
the writer or he of whom he writes could recognize and confess the 
indwelling spirit of Christ within themselves and others—Christ as 
dynamic, not only as incentive and pattern. And it is all the more 
difficult since, to those who have long known and revered Dr 
Schweitzer’s personality and work, it is a kind of sacrilege to follow 
an analysis which attempts to prove that he is not a ‘Christian’, 
Dr Kraus does not beat about the bush: 


His concentration on the teachings, the life and sufferings of our Lord 
constitutes one of the strongest incentives for his work ; and especially for 
his medical missionary activities among the African negroes. . . . But his 
Christianity has nothing in common with naive or orthodox belief, with him 
there is no question of a belief in the divinity of Jesus in the doctrinal sense; 


indeed his whole theology is ——— mixture of agnosticism and animistic 
pantheism which he himself ethical mysticism. 


What baffles Kraus is that, for all his analyzing and arguing, 
he cannot make his version of Dr Schweitzer’s theology tally with the 
sacrificial life that the latter has led for thirty years; that, as he would 

ut it, he cannot make the missionary’s Lebensanschauung square with 

is Weltanschauung. Indeed, he darkens counsel with words till the 
reader is dazed. He quotes passages from Dr Schweitzer which are 
mutually exclusive in meaning without resolving the contradiction. 
For instance, he states that ‘Schweitzer loves rationalism as he loves 
Jesus, he owes infinitely much to rationalism just as he owes infin- 
itely much to Jesus’. (A non-philosopher may perhaps be forgiven 
for finding that a nonsensical statement, in the form in which it is 
reported; a person and a system of thought are in wholly different 
categories and may not be compared.) And yet he also quotes in 
deep admiration Dr Schweitzer’s words to his native patient just 
recovering consciousness after an operation: 


Then I begin to tell him . . . that it is the Lord Jesus who has told the 
doctor and his wife to come to 2 


owe and that white people in Europe give 
them the money to come here and care for the sick negroes 


and comments on it: 


This is no empty figure of speech; it is literally a new imitation of Christ 


which compels him to expiate the sin of the Western peoples by taking this 
cross upon him. 


The whole analysis and examination of Albert Schweitzer seems 
as invalid as a dissertation on ballistics would be which refused to 
admit the law of gravity. Its chief value is to send the reader back to 
Dr Schweitzer himself, as we know him from his missionary books 
and his autobiography; to make us recognize afresh all the mighty 
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power and range and beauty of that Christlike personality—theologian, 
philosopher, musician, doctor, missionary—who all his life has 
obeyed the Lord Jesus with his whole heart without yielding to Him 
his mind. Of no man is it more true to say with Pascal: ‘Le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connait pas’. This is the man whom Dr 
Kraus, in spite of the strangeness of his methods, portrays for us 
in his ‘unparalleled greatness’. 
Jessiz ForsYTH ANDREWS 
Kincs LANGLey, HERTS 





THE EAST INDIA ARCHIPELAGO 


Nusantara: A History oF THE East INDIA ARCHIPELAGO. By BERNARD 
H. M. Viexxe. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$5.00. 1943. London: Oxford University Press. 28s. 1944. 


Se strangeness of its title suggests our lack of knowledge of 

the part of the world with which this book is concerned. 
‘Nusantara’ is a Malay word, meaning ‘Empire of the Islands’, which 
was first used by the founder of one of the national movements in 
Java. Its use by the author is a recognition of the principle that the 
sound development of a civilization must be founded upon respect 
for and exchange of ideas with other cultures. This basic principle 
characterizes the whole book. 

This Indonesian archipelago is located at the cross-roads of three 
of the principal currents of human civilization. Java may possibly 
be the home of one of the earliest races of mankind. The aborigines 
were driven into the jungles by the immigration of Malayan and 
Polynesian peoples. Later the Hindu migrations, between the 
beginning of our era and the eighth century, greatly influenced the 
cultural development of Indonesia. Muslim influence can be traced 
back to the latter half of the thirteenth century. It is noteworthy 
that these influences came from the West and not from the North. 
From India, Arabia, Persia and Europe have come the foreign 
elements that have been blended with the traditions and civilization 
of the Indonesians. The history of Chinese immigration has not 
yet been written. There are records of early visitors, but the oldest 
reports of Chinese settlements are of the thirteenth century at about 
the same time as the arrival of the first Europeans and the first 
successes of Islamic propaganda. In the following centuries, Chinese 
immigrants have come in large numbers and their political and 
economic impact has been great, but still without any real influence 
on the culture of the people. Racially the people on every island, 
however small, are a mixture. Several undead languages are spoken, 
and often several are in use on a single small island. The basic 
elements, however, common to their civilization, bind together 
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nearly all the tribes and peoples in an underlying unity. The history 
is mainly of Java. Sumatra also has had great importance, especially 
the eastern and northern districts, but the interiors of Borneo and 
Celebes have no history, since only the coastal districts were drawn 
into relations with the outside world. 

Of all this history and of these peoples, most of us know too 
little. Since recent developments have brought this island empire 
to our attention, we are inclined to read that history backwards. 
We judge the plans and purposes of earlier generations in the light 
of our present knowledge and standards. At the outbreak of this 
world war, we found the East Indies under the control of the Nether- 
lands, and suspicions of deliberate imperialistic exploitation are 
readily accepted. From this book the reader will gain a new and 
convincing view of early colonial relations and the East India 
Company will emerge as a very human institution. 

The first Hollanders to come to this island empire were sailors 
and traders, who ‘readily recognized that southern and eastern Asia 
were far ahead of western Europe in riches as well as in commercial 
ability and mercantile skill’. The East India Company were ship- 
owners, concerned with the profits obtained through normal trading. 
They sought the control of sea-lanes and were not interested in any 
control of land areas. They thought in terms of small settlements 
and trading posts. For two centuries the rulers in Batavia refused 
to occupy themselves with purely Indonesian affairs. The examina- 
tion of the records leads our author to the statement that the pros- 
perity of the Netherlands in the seventeenth century was derived 
from shipping and trading in Europe and was not based upon any 
‘fabulous wealth’ ‘drawn from the Indies. The real profits of the 
company were small and were kept in the Indies to build up the 
trade establishments there. In the eighteenth century the Company 
began to change from a commercial into an agricultural enterprise, 
but the period of transition required a hundred years. The ideals 
of the French Revolution led to an interest in the Indonesian peoples 
and the purpose that their islands should be ‘governed, not for the 
sake of t a, Cerin but for that of the Indies themselves’. Of 
cultural imperialism, there has been none. The criticism that the 
Netherlands neglected to spread their language and culture is 
answered by the development of the knowledge of the native languages 
and customs. The author’s comment is that the Indonesians should 
be aided to develop their cultural activities ‘along their own national 
lines, unhampered by that varnish of superficial western forms of 
thinking and acting which in so many parts of the globe have suffo- 
cated the natural development of civilization’. Government officials, 
university professors and missionaries have devoted themselves to 
scientific studies of the customs and beliefs of the people as in no 
other part of the world. 





THE 
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This whole book provides an illuminating description of the 
gradual development of a trading enterprise into a colony and the 
more recent recognition of a nation. The awakening of national con- 
sciousness is described with clear explanations of the interests of 
rival groups and their leaders. This chapter, disclosing the wide 
variety of interests that underlie the national movements, forms 
essential reading for those who would try to foresee the future 
political status of this island empire. The book closes with a chapter 
on the Japanese conquest of the Indies, which marks the end of an 
era and the beginning of a new age in Indonesia. 

The history of Christian missions as such is not separately 
related, but the contribution of the missionaries and their work to 
the development of the whole history is fully recognized and recorded. 
The Christian missionaries arrived too late to forestall the spread 
of Islam, and their early efforts were related to the political rivalries 
of Portugal and Spain. The Calvinist Church, the only one per- 
mitted to exist in Batavia when the Dutch established themselves 
there in the seventeenth century, was not concerned with spreading 
Christianity among the native population, and its ministers showed 
a remarkable racial prejudice against native clergymen, These 
narrow-minded ecclesiastics were interested only in their Dutch — 
congregations. ‘After two centuries nearly the whole native Christian 
population of Batavia had been absorbed by its Mohammedan 
surroundings, which is certainly a bad record for a small city where 
often twelve ministers of the Gospel were exercising their functions.’ 
With the awakening of real missionary interests in Europe in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, the work of Christian missions 
among the natives really began. The whole book is important for 
missionaries, for it describes the environment of life and movements 
in which the work of Christian missions must be accomplished. 

Altogether this is a well-documented, scholarly work. The 
excellence of its style makes it interesting for the general reader. 


A. L. WarNsHUIS 
New York City 





THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 


THe Makinc or Mopern Cuina. A SuHort History. By Owen and 
ELEANOR Lattimore. With Maps. New York: Norton. $2.50. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1944. 


peas is an excellent outline of the history of China. Considering 
China’s change from isolation and self-sufficiency to a semi- 
modern state, and the important réle which she is likely to play in the 
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future, intelligent people should acquaint themselves with the frame- 
work of China’s development through four thousand years. It is 
provided here in a handy and readable short sketch of the dynasties 
that have ruled—and misruled—the heterogeneous peoples of China 
south of the Great Wall. 

The Lattimores know their China. They have roamed through 
northern China, Mongolia, Manchuria and Siberia on many exploring 
expeditions. Few are as able to trace the progress of that quarter of 
the human race now becoming so potent and influential a factor in 
world affairs. Mr Lattimore is, at present, director of the Pacific 
Bureau of the United States’ Office of War Information. 

China’s known history is pushed back beyond the Chou dynasty 
into the Shang dynasty of the bronze age, from 1800 to 1100 B.C, 
There is mention of the still older Hsia dynasty of China’s 
neolithic era. Quoting an old missionary’s remark that Chinese 
history is ‘remote, monotonous, obscure and—worst of all—there is 
too much of it’, the authors claim that, treated in another way than 
that of most histories, “Chinese history can be made to throw sharp 
lights and revealing shadows on the story of all mankind’. They 
assert that China’s culture in its ‘great, creative periods’ has not been 
surpassed in yy and philosophy. 

But why do they, rm some other renowned students of Asia, 
discount Christianity’s part in the emergence of the Chinese into the 
modern world? Where did the Lattimores get the notion that ‘the 
whole of the Protestant missionary movement in China was more of 
a subverting force than a converting proselytism’? A fair and im- 
a observer should know that it is neither. Mr Lattimore, having 

een recently adviser to that stalwart Christian convert from 
Buddhism, President Chiang Kai-shek, must know that the thirteen 
Christian universities of China have furnished many of the foremost 
leaders of the land. These institutions can hardly be classified as 
either ‘subverting’ or nce ae The same may be said, as the 
authors must have observed, of the scores of Protestant mission 
hospitals which have been Good Samaritans to China’s suffering 
aioe. Strangely enough, they indict only Protestant missions, 
avoiding reference to Roman Catholic political activities. 

The last third of the book discusses helpfully China’s changing 
from Empire to Republic, the revolutions and wars of the last 
hundred years and Japan’s series of predatory attacks culminating in 
this latest (and probably last) invasion aimed at cheeking China’s 
unification under President Chiang Kai-shek, gaining control of 
China’s vast resources and ousting other powers from their ‘vested 
interests’. The marvellous and persistent resistance displayed by the 
Chinese people, their resolute will to win the war and their ultimate 
certain victory, aided by their allies, are set forth in a manner that 
reveals the authors’ confidence in and friendship for the Chinese 
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ple. One can warmly commend this volume as a sympathetic 
approach to China’s undoubtedly great future as the leader of Asia 
and as a willing partner in world reconstruction. _ 
A. E. ARMSTRONG 
TORONTO 
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Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN BULGARIA. 
By C. E. Brack. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1943. 
London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1944. 


Ger first halting steps in statehood taken by modern Bulgaria 
4% after liberation from the Turks in 1878 have usually been 
treated as preliminaries to the dramatic events of 1885 when the 
Treaty of Berlin was torn to shreds, Eastern Rumelia united with the 
Principality, Serbian troops were repulsed at the boundary and the 
stage was set for the melodramatic kidnapping and abdication of 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. Mr Black has chosen to survey the 

riod from the sole standpoint of constitutional development, 

ringing to the study a rare gift for sifting historical data and a 
thorough acquaintance with sources in five languages. 

The history of modern Bulgaria is replete with contrasts, con- 
tradictions and paradoxes which, make it a closed book to most 
foreigners. During the first six years of liberation this peasant folk, 
emerging from a half millennium of subjection to the alien Turk, 
evolved a pattern of constitutional procedure which for better or for 
worse endured fifty years, until the eve of the events which led to 
Bulgaria’s unhappy status in the present world conflict. 

The remarkable feature of this development was not that the 
Bulgarians encountered difficulties, but that they were able to 
achieve even a measure of success in liberal, parliamentary govern- 
ment. The people were almost wholly devoid of political experience. 
The leaders, for the most part educated in Russia, had received a 
distorted view of western liberal ideals through nihilist channels. 
The prince, unbending, and inexperienced in statecraft, came to 
Bulgaria with contempt for the constitution he had sworn to uphold. 
Finally the great powers, like Homeric gods, threw their weight into 
the struggle among parties and personalities, motivated by their own 
imperialist interests. 

_From every consideration of logic and reason, the Bulgarian 
people in these early years could have been better governed than 
through a parliamentary system based upon universal manhood 
suffrage. But the liberty-loving, democratic passion of the Bulgarian 
peasant defied logic and reason. The British agent as early as the 
constitutional assembly in 1879 awoke to the fact that the best 
31 
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bulwark against Russian expansion in the Balkans was a strong and 
democratic Bulgaria. The representative of Austria-Hungary likewise 
became convinced that the same aim could be achieved by adhering 
to the constitutional régime. Russia, whose policy vacillated between 
sincere encouragement and cynical disregard of Bulgarian demo- 
cratic aspirations, learned to her cost that her only hope of deriving 
advantage from the fledgling state lay in respecting the integrity and 
the independence of the Bulgarian people. Prince Alexander, who 
suspended the constitution in order to rid himself of the control of 
the liberal party, found that he could not govern without them and 
that the constitution was his only defence against Russian encroach- 
ment. 

Mr Black pays tribute to the enlightening and stabilizing influence 
of Protestant missions and to the leadership of Robert College 
Bulgarian graduates, of whom there were forty-five in 1879. The part 
played by the latter in formulating the Tirnovo Constitution, he 
asserts, has been exaggerated. The records indicate that only four 
participated in the constitutional assembly. Stoilov and the younger 
Slaveikov, conservative and liberal leaders respectively, were Robert 
College alumni. 

; WILLIAM W. HALL, Jr 
- Tue CoLiece oF IDAHO, 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 





HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


By Home AND Famity Lire. The British Council of Churches. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 1s. 1943. 


WHEN a preliminary draft of this document came into the 
present reviewer’s hands a year ago, it seemed to him much 

the ablest and soundest discussion of the delicate problems of sex 

- and family from the Christian perspective available. Careful study 
of the statement in its final form confirms the initial impression. 

In mood of presentation and in quality of writing, the pamphlet 
breaks into three parts of two chapters each. The first two sections 
analyse the contemporary problem as it has taken shape under 
pressures of economic and social change and a declining birth-rate 
in Great Britain. The two central chapters set forth current attitudes 
towards sex and marriage against the Christian teaching in these 
matters. The closing sections bring the discussion to focus upon 
practical issues for the preservation and reclamation of the family. 

Composite authorship is clearly apparent, and it must be frankly 
conceded that the report suffers from great unevenness as regards 
both profundity and grace of treatment. The introductory yses, 
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drawn so narrowly against the British setting and sometimes with 
a pedestrian pen, fall below the high standard of earlier statements 
in this series and hold limited relevance for readers beyond the 
British Isles. (For example: ‘Great Britain in the nineteenth century 
made a special contribution to the peace of the world by her Navy, 
which policed the seas. This service could not have been rendered 
by a declining population.’) The concluding chapters of practical 
application achieve a higher level. 

But it is the central sections of the document, exposing with 
vivid and compelling realism contemporary theory and practice and 
then expounding with wisdom and power the Christian under- 
standing of sex and marriage, which give this report its distinction 
and importance. Here, many of the most intimate and controverted 
matters—sexual union, divorce, contraception, family limitation—are 
discussed with complete candour but always with dignity and sure 
insight. Enfolding this discussion is a lofty comprehension of the 
Christian view of man in the purpose of God. This is the heart of 
the matter, and it is this section which will claim the attention and 
gratitude of all who seek guidance and reassurance on this most 
vital subject which, as the Archbishop of Canterbury well says in 
his Foreword, ‘ lies at the foundation of all our Giases fos the future’. 


Henry P. vAN DUSEN 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New YorK 
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AN ENGLISH-CHINESE ROMANIZED Dictionary. By DANIEL NELSON. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House. $3.50. 1944. 


ue compiler of this Dictionary is to be congratulated on a 
: successful attempt to meet the need of students of the Chinese 
language for a lexicon of Christian terms. The statement of this 
object would be better incorporated within the title, since the book 
is in the nature of a supplementary dictionary, though many char- 
acters and compounds without specifically religious content are 
included. Those who have spent weary hours searching for the 
correct, or generally accepted, Chinese forms for theological and 
ecclesiastical terms will welcome this volume as the handy tool that 
it is, but the beginner needs to be warned that it cannot take the 
place of the larger standard dictionaries in the detailed study of the 
construction and use of characters, though for the beginner also, 


‘as a supplementary book, it wili prove a valuable time-saver. 


The technical difficulty of producing a volume in English, 
Chinese and Romanized, particularly in wartime, when founts of 
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Chinese type are not readily accessible, has been admirably overcome. 
The word or phrase sought is easily found and clear to read, an 
advantage not always evident in Chinese dictionaries. A word of 
special praise must be given to the writing of the Chinese characters. 
There is a great deal to be said for a dictionary in which the student 
can see the form of the character written with a pen, the form in 
which he will commonly be called upon to read and to reproduce it. 

The author justifies his selection of the ‘Wade System’ of 
Romanization on the ground that this system is the most widely used 
in China. No serious student would lightly recommend any change 
affecting a system which has rendered incalculable service and in 
which all standard Western works on Chinese are printed, but the 
development of the New Official Latin Script, known as Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh, makes it necessary to enter a plea that all dictionaries 
in the future should make use of the new system. This would not 
only bring books produced in the West into line with the script now 
adopted by the Chinese Ministry of Education, but would ensure 
the still more rapid development of a system which has great advan- 
tages over all its predecessors. These advantages cannot be adequately 
considered here, but not the least of them is the fact that the tones 
are shown within the spelling of the word, and this new principle 
would have solved one typographical problem in the production 
of this Dictionary, since here the tone figures have been written in 
with considerable labour. 

The Chinese names of several hundred societies and Christian 
institutions are listed, and there are occasional biographical refer- 
ences. Robert Morrison naturally receives honourable mention, but 
we may be pardoned a brief regret that the name of the society which 
sent him to China is omitted. Dictionaries and reference books can 
never hope to be complete. This volume is no exception, but it can 
certainly be commended as a useful contribution to Chinese Christian 
studies. 


A. F. GRIFFITHS 
SEVENOAKS, KENT 





HEALTH IN WARM CLIMATES 


INDIAN VILLAGE HEALTH. By J. N. NorMAN-WaLker. Calcutta: Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 1943. 

THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE IN WaRM CLIMATES. By 
T. Geracp Garry. London: Medical Publications Ltd. 8s. 6d. 
1944. 


ie 1939 Mr Gandhi begged the present reviewer to get those 
interested in Indian medicine and hygiene to devote themselves 
to village welfare. Mr Norman-Walker’s little book provides both 
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an incentive and a valuable aid to this end, though it is essentially 
practical and evidently based on wide experience. A few headings in 
the accounts of common diseases would be an improvement. 

The task is immense, and often complicated by unexpected 
difficulties such as prejudice against water raised by pumps with 
leather washers, and the milkman’s insistence that folk should take 
more water with their milk. Pilgrimages are perilous and processions 
often require a Medical Officer in front of, with and behind them. 

Specially to be commended is the type of Aqua Privy described. 

The book is not dedicated to or for anybody, but everybody 
interested in village health will find it invaluable. 

The first part of Dr Garry’s book, intended for Troops, Traders 
and Travellers, can be considered as Musings of a Mature Medical 
Man. As such they are interesting and amusing, though written 
in a discursive style with some repetition. 

The author is against dirt and disease, filth and flies, which he 
associates with natives, although he praises them for keeping free 
from cancer, diabetes and appendicitis by eating a more natural 
diet. He has, however, a shrewd insight, with which he also credits 
the natives, into the frailties of whites of both sexes. 

As a scientific work the book is marred by many mistakes and 
inaccuracies. Misspelling accounts for the startling advice to give 
a small enemata (sic) of soup and water, and the latest treatment of 
guinea worm is stated to be ‘ Shenolhiagme’, which is probably 
the uncorrected effort of a compositor hardly worthy of Medical 
Publications Ltd. to read a doctor’s writing for Phenothiazine. 

The conventions of zoological nomenclature are consistently and 
inconsistently ignored. It is not true to state that the cause of typhus 
is unknown, and ultra-violet light is not well described as short 
chemical rays. 

One is a little puzzled as to why it is best not to take fruit and 
vegetables at an evening meal, and sad to learn that fish in the 
tropics is suspect. The claim that much less food is required in hot 
climates ignores the fact that keeping cool by excessive i sac 
is an active process requiring nearly as much energy as keeping 
warm. 

The second half, dealing with symptoms and treatment of 
diseases is more succinct, though much would be dubbed old 
fashioned. Where new drugs are mentioned there is occasional 
confusion, as in the case of the identical Antrypol and Bayer 205. 

Weil’s disease, though associated with rats, is not known to be 
caused by their bites, and the ingenious suggestion that rat bites 
should be cauterized will therefore be of no more use than putting 
salt on their tails. One only wishes that yellow fever was a dying 
disease, and that non-specific urethritis was commoner than another 
form, but the facts are otherwise. 
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Fortunately our troops have been wonderfully protected in this 
war from tropical disease, as compared with 1914-18, and they will 
do well to trust the Army methods and treatment, and not harbour 
even the slightest suspicion that preventive inoculations are of 
doubtful value, and that a good constitution and vague ideas of 
resistance and obedience to health laws are a reliable substitute. 


C, C, CHESTERMAN 
CHALFONT St Gigs, Bucks 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Journal of Religious Thought. (Vol. 1, No. 1, Autumn 1943, 
Howard University Press, Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
$1 a year.) The appearance of the initial number of this Journal 
has more than local significance. It is being published by Howard 
University, one of the world’s outstanding institutions of higher 
education for Negroes, and therefore symbolizes both the interest 
of Negro intellectuals in the Christian Faith and the attainment of 
a new degree of intellectual maturity of the Negro churches. The 
latter have now reached the point where they are prepared to make 
their contribution to the thought of the world-wide Church. Those 
of us who have known some of their younger scholars in religion are 
confident that they will have something important to say. It is a 
happy augury, moreover, that the Journal of a Negro university 
should at the very outset rise above racial barriers and be inter- 
racial and inter-sectional both in its editorial committee and in its 
contributors. The names of that committee, together with that of 
the editor, are assurance of the high quality of the new publication. 
Fully as significant is the fact that the initial number has been devoted 
to World Community, with contributions from an Indian and a 

- Chinese, as well as by Americans, both coloured and white. 


K. S. L. 


Men of Maryknoill. By James Keller and Meyer Berger. (New 
York: Scribners. $2.00. 1943.) Maryknoll, on the Hudson River, 
New York, is the headquarters and the location of the training 
school of the American Roman Catholic Missionary Society. 
Founded twenty-five years ago, the Society has sent. over three 
hundred highly trained, deeply consecrated young American men 
into the most difficult fields of China, Japan, Philippine Islands and 
South America. The authors have tightly packed this slender volume 
with thrilling human interest stories of a few of these young spiritual 
giants and the effect of war upon their lives and work. The style is 
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staccato and reportorial, but there is much humour and real inspira- 
tion in the book. Several times, most kindly words are written of the 
help and friendship given by Protestant missionaries. 

M. C. W. 


A Pocket Dictionary (Chinese-English) and Pekingese Syllabary. 
By Chauncey Goodrich. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.50.'London: Oxford University Press. 16s. 6d. 1944.) No real 
understanding of China on the part of the people of other countries 
can be gained without a study of her language and her literature, and 
in the days ahead a knowledge of Chinese will be more and more 
needed, not only by the foreign diplomat and the missionary, but 
also by the foreign business man. For these and other reasons it is 
food to note that a reprint of this dictionary has recently appeared. 

he new edition has been produced by a daughter of Professor 
Goodrich and her husband, Professor Ernest Smith of Yenching 
University. This book was first published in 1891 and, up to 1933, 
15,000 copies had been issued. The convenience of a small dictionary 
that can be slipped into the pocket is obvious. This dictionary also 
has a number of useful characteristics: those who want to make a 
more thorough study of a character found in their small dictionary 
can look it up very easily in Williams Syllabic Dictionary, since against 
each character in ‘Goodrich’ is the number of the page on which it 
is to be found in ‘Williams’. The tones, also, are very clearly marked 
against each character and its radical is to be found in an adjoining 
column.-A list of the radicals is given at the end. The Romanization 
used is that of Sir Thomas Wade. 


N. B. 





Ss. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


READERS of the International Review of Missions will already be 
familiar with the name of the Rev. NorMAN GooDALL, of the London 
Missionary Society, through his contributions, more particularly on 
questions relating to India and to the South Seas. It is with great 
pleasure that his appointment to the Editorship of the Review, to 
take effect with the issue for January 1945, is announced. 





This issue of the Review contains a number of articles relating to 
the needs and potentialities of the post-war situation and to oppor- 
tunities already opening on specific fields of work. They are written 
by contributors closely connected with the training of missionaries 
or in a position on the field to watch developments at first hand. 





The Rev. JoHN Foster, formerly in China with the Methodist 
Missionary es is Professor of Church History at Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham, and will be well known to readers of the 
Review. 





Miss SuE WEDDELL, of the Reformed Church of America, is a 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 





The Rev. T. C. Vicary, whose article is based on an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, is an educational missionary 
in India with the Baptist Missionary Society. He also contributes a 
book review. : 

‘The Rev. WinsurN T. Tuomas, Ph.D., is Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement of North America, and was executive 
secretary of the Student Planning Conference on the World Mission 





The Rev. S. KuLANpRAN is Chairman of the Jaffna Council of the 
South India United Church and was a Ceylon delegate to the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. = 





The Rev. HaNs EHRENBERG, Ph.D., Dr rer. pol., of Germany, who 


has been in Britain for a number of years, is now on the staff of the | 


German Confessional Institute recently established in London for 
theological study. 
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Neri Macvicar, M.D., D.P.H., of the Church of Scotland, was 
for many years Superintendent of the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, 
Cape Province, and has played a leading part in the development of 
medical missionary work in South Africa, not least in the training of 
non-European workers. He took part in the recent Christian Council 
deputation to the National Health Services Commission. 





T. C. OuTERBRIDGE, M.B.,D.T.M., D.T.H., of Canada, has worked 
in China since 1933 with the Methodist Missionary Society. He also 
serves, among other capacities, as secretary-treasurer of the Council 
on Medical Missions of the Chinese Medical Association and as a 
member of the Medical Sub-Committee of the Executive Yuan 
UNRRA Planning Commission. 





The Rev. JoHN KINGSLEY BirGE, Ph.D., is a missionary in Turkey 
with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
is Secretary of the Board’s Near East Mission. 





The Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., will be known to readers of the 
Review as a missionary for many years in China with the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission, and since 1943 as Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. 








Book reviews are by: The Rev. R. G. M. CaLDERwoop, of the 
Church of Scotland mission in Kenya; the Rev. S. McCrea Cavert, 
D.D., Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Mrs ForsyTtH ANDREws, Honorary Secretary of the Anglo- 
French Christian Fellowship; the Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., of the 
Reformed Church in America, formerly for many years Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council; the Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG, 
D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Church of Canada, and formerly a missionary in China; Dr WILLIAM 
W. HALL, Jr., President of the College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho; 
the Rev. Henry P. VAN Dusen, Ph.D., Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology (and President-Elect), Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; the Rev. A. F. Grirritus, formerly in Amoy 
with the London Missionary Society and now at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London; C. C. CHESTERMAN, M.D., 
O.B.E., Medical Officer and Medical Secretary of the Baptist Mis- 
pear Society, formerly a missionary of outstanding service in 

ongo. 
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Shorter notices are by Professor K. S. Latourette, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale 
University, Mrs A. L. WarnsHuts, who takes an active part in the 
missionary interests of the Women’s Society of the Reformed Church 
in America and the Rev. Nogt B. SLater, formerly in China with the 
London Missionary Society and now Secretary of the Christian 
Colleges of China Committee (London). 





The Review has for a number of years enjoyed the collaboration 
of the Rev. E. E. CaLveRLEy, Ph.D., of Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, U.S.A., in the compilation of the section of the International 
Missionary Bibliography which relates to the study of Islamics. His 
departure for an exchange professorship in Egypt necessitates his 
discontinuing this. service, and the opportunity is now taken to 
express the warmest appreciation of a happy and much valued 
association in this branch of the Review’s activities. 

The Rev. J. Curisty Witson, D.D., of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, U.S.A., has kindly undertaken to render the Review this 
service in Dr Calverley’s place, and his contribution to the current 
issue is heartily welcomed. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
burgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
Bishop Malmstrém. (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 


Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 


(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked fT. ; 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 474. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I, History . : : - 466) VII. TraintInc AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 472 
Il. MissioNaARY BioGRAPHY . 467 wine bs ie 
Ill. THe OLDER CHURCHES , - 467 a a 
ee IX. THe Youncer CHURCHES . 473 


CHURCHES ; a - 467 
Japan, 468 ; China, 468; South-East Asia, 
469; India, Burma and Ceylon, 469; Near 
East and North Africa, 469; ica, 
General, 470; . Africa, E. and Central 
Africa, 470; South Africa, 471; America 


X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 


UNITY ‘ ‘ 473 


XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS - 474 





and the West Indies, 471 ; the Pacific, 471; 
the Jews, 471 ; Fields General, 472. 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MIssIONS . P . ~g2 


l. History 


History of Missionary Societies 


Tue Fitacs or Dawn. Helen E. Baker. 
104 pp. Phila.: Board of International 
Missions. 25 cents: 1944. 380. 

International missions enterprise of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

tFrAN CareEys DaGaR. (From Carey’s 
Days.) K. B. Westman. SMT, 1942 
(4) 193-205. 382. 


Religions of India, 474; Islam, 474 
Judaism, 474 ; General, 474. 
XII. Socita, anp Po.rricaL RELa- 
TIONS OF MissIONS . - 4m 


+STRGVTAG I DANSK OCH NORSK MISSIONS- 
HISTORIA. (Expeditions in Danish and 
Norwegian Mission History.) K. B. 
Westman. SMT, 1941 (3) 129-46. 382. 

+DE FINSKA MISSIONERNA. (The Finnish 
Missions.) K. B. Westman. SMT, 
1940 (1), 46-54. 383. 

+Die EVvANGELISCHE ALLIANZ BIS ZUM 
JAHR 1879 IN IHREM ZUSAMMENHANG 





MIT DER Mission. E. Schick. EMM, 
1944 (Mai), 66-80. 384. 
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TMISSIONSJUBILEUM I PROVNINGSTID. 
(Mission Jubilee in Time of Trial.) 
Herrnhutisk Nyassa-mission under 
femtio ar. (Moravian Nyasa Mission 
during Fifty Years.) Eric Marx. SMT, 
1941 (3), 147-53. 385. 

+RyYSKA KYRKANS HEDNAMISSION. (The 
Heathen Mission of the Russian Church.) 
Christofer Klasson. SMT, 1943 (4), 
197-201. 386 ; 


ll. Missionary Biography 


FREDERICK BOHN FISHER, WORLD CITIZEN. 


Welthy MHonsinger Fisher. xviii+ 
257 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1944. 387. 


Life of a dynamic personality in the 
missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the United States and in India. 

HERMANN ANANDRAO KAUNDINYA: ZUR 
100 JAHRIGEN WIEDERKEHR SEINES 
Taurracs 6 Januar 1844. W. Stamm. 
EMM 1944 (Marz), 37-49, (Mai), 66- 
80. 388. ‘ 


lll. The Older Churches 


AMERICAN STUDENT ATTITUDES TO 


FoREIGN MiAIssIONs. Winburn T. 
ee. IRM, 1944 (Oct.), 383-9. 
359. 


+SvENsKA MissIoNsRADET 30 AR. (The 
Swedish Missionary Council’s.30 Years.) 
J. E. Lundahl. Tillkomme ditt rike, 
1942, 167-201. 390. 


[V. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
THe CHANGING Far East: JAPAN AND 
Her NEIGHBOURS. 32 pp. Map. Lon- 
don: World Dominion Press. 1s. 
1944. 39I. . 
A brief survey, written for the average 
layman, in the ‘ World To-day ’ Series. 


My Lire wiTH THE Enemy. Phyllis 
Argall. x+290 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $3. 1944. 392. 


A review is in preparation. 

JAPAN : Its RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. 
Clayton D. Carus and Charles Long- 
streth McNichols. xx+252 pp. New 
York: Harper. $3.50. 1944. 393. 

Accurate, well-written survey; human 
geography-with a commercial-political slant. 

Ten YEARS IN JAPAN. Joseph C. Grew. 
xli+554 pp. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $3.75. 10944. 394. 


A review is in preparation. 
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BLoop ON THE RISING SUN. Douglas 
Gilbert Haring. 239 pp. Phila: 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 1943. 395. 


Japanese war psychology, ‘ inner politics’ 
and propaganda, described historically. 


Nippon : THE CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
OF JaPAN. Willis Lamott. 258 pp, 
New York: John Day. $2.50. 1944. 


6. 

Feccial, intellectual and political develop. 
ment in modern Japan, and the crime com- 
mitted by the nation’s leaders against their 
own people. 

BREAKING UP THE JAPANESE Empire. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger. Foreign Policy 
Reports (New York), 1944 (June 1), 
62-71. 397. 

+THE FuTuRE OF JAPAN: an American 
view (by M. S. Bates and K. S. Latour. 
ette) ; a Canadian view (by a group of 
highly qualified observers who desire 
to remain anonymous). PA, 194 
(June), 190-203. 398. 

tOur First War wITH JAPAN. Kurt 
Steel. Harper’s Magazine (New York), 
1944 (May), 513-15. 399. 

THE JAPANESE ISLANDS: annexation or 
trusteeship ? Huntington. Gilchrist, 
FA (1944 (July), 635-42. 400. 


China 
THe Makinc oF Mopern CuHina: A 


SHort History. Owen and Eleanor 
Lattimore. 212 pp. New York: 
Norton. $2.50. 1944. 40. 


See review, p. 456. 

HeEaveN Betow. E. H. Clayton. 
282 pp. New York: 
$2.75. 1944. 402. : 

Thirty years of missionary work in 
Huchow, Chekian and Hangchow. 

Voices FROM Unoccupiep CHINA. Edited 
by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. lvi+ 
107 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 1944. 403. 

Chapters by Chinese leaders on present- 
day problems, accomplishments and post- 
war prospects. 


vit+ 
Prentice-Hall, 


SHaRK’s Fins AND MILLET. Ilona Ralf 
Sues. x+331 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $3. 1944. 404. 


Iconoclastic and uncensored comments on 
people and events in China. 

LiFE AND LaBour IN SHANGHAI. Eleanor 
M. Hinder. xiit+143 pp. New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.50. 1944. 405. 

Views in perspective a ten-year experi- 
ment in creating an administrative social 
instrument attached to the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council. 


+BUILDIN 
Far Ec 
(June : 
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An ENGLISH-CHINESE ROMANIZED DIc- 
TIONARY. Daniel Nelson. 344 pp. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg  Publishin 
Company. $3.50. 1944. 406. 

See review, p. 459- 

A Pocket DicTIoNary (CHINESE-ENGLISH) 
AND PEKINGESE SYLLABARY. hauncey 
Goodrich. 237+70 pp. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 16s. 6d. 1944. 
406a. 

See review, p. 463. 

+BuILDING THE New Cuina. Glen Ingles. 
Far Eastern Survey (New York), 1944 
(June 28), 116-20. 407. 

+DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING IN CHINA. 
_H. G. Quaritch Wales. Catholic World 
(New York), 1944 (July), 298-303. 408. 

+THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF SINO- 
AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL FRIENDSHIP. 
Chang Chi-yun. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1944 (May), 205-10. 409. 

+ReaL Democracy FOR CHINA. Sun Fo. 
Asia and the Americas (New York), 
1944 (July), 293-7. 410. 

+Lire Looxs aT CuinA. T. H. White. 
Life (New York), 1944 (May 1), 98- 
101. 4IT. 

+Witt Post-war CHINA BE DEMOCRATIC ? 
Y. C. James Yen. Life (New York), 
1944 (July 10), 67-70, 73. 472. 

+Some PROBLEMS OF CHINESE LAW_ IN 
OPERATION To-pAy. Francis L. K. Hsu. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1944 
(May), 211-21. 413. 

+NAcRA Av KINAS KRISTNA KVINNOR. 


(Christian Women of China.) Ester 
Nystr6m. SMT, 1943 (1), 14-21. 
414. 


See also 496a (Christian Church and 
State Medicine). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Tue PEOPLES OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 
Olov R. T. Janse. iv+28 pp. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution. 
Apply. 1944. 415. 

War heseeeved studies series, No. 19. 

HovsEKEEPING AMONG Matay PEASANTS. 
Rosemary Firth. 198 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Lund Humphries. tos. 6d. 
1943. 416. 2 

A review is in preparation. 

tHEIDNISCHES UND CHRISTLICHES LIED BEI 
DEN DajAK AUF Borneo. W. Zimmer. 
EMM, 1944 (Mirz), 49-57. 417. 





469 
India, Burma and Ceylon 


THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED IN _ INDIA. 
R. M. Halder. 284 pp. Bombay and 
London: Thacker. Rs. 18-8. (2. 2s. 


INDIAN ViLLaGE HEALTH. J. N. Norman 
Walker. 90 pp. Plans. Calcutta: 
Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 1943. 
419: 

See review, p. 460. 
INTRODUCTION To INDIA. F. R. Moraes 


and Robert Stimson. 176 pp. New 
York and London: Oxford University 
Press. $2. 38. 1943. 420. 


Written to give the British and American 
troops now in India a quick and balanced 
survey of the country. 

PeopLes OF INDIA. William H. Gilbert, 
Jr. iv+86 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution. Apply. 1944. 
421, 

War background studies series, No. 18. 


Tue PEopLe oF INDIA. Kumar Goshal. 
viiit+ 375 pp. New York: Sheridan 
ouse. $3. 19 422. 


An effort to help towards an understanding 
of present-day Indian feeling through a 
presentation of the good and the bad in her 
history and cultural heritage. 

t’ No SIGN SHALL BE GIVEN.’ 
bayya. 
423. 

tInp1a SPEAKING. Edited by Sir Manilal 
B. Nanavati and C. N. Vakil. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Phila.) 
1944 (May), whole issue; symposium 
of 28 articles by Indian nationals. 424. 

+THE INDIAN PRINCES AND PoLitics. Sir 
William Barton. PA, 1944 (June), 181-9. 
425. 

¢TUKARAM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
MaraTHI Poet. J.. F. Edwards. The 
Pilgrim (Palamcottah) 1944 (Jan.), 130- 
40. 425a. 

See also 494 (Christian College and 
Evangelism) ; 502 (NCC Meeting) ; 
503 (Training of Clergy); 509a, 510 
(Hinduism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


THe AraB Heritace. Edited by Nabih 
Amin Faris. xii+279 pp. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. $3. London: 
ome University Press. 20s. 1944. 
426. 

Symposium on the wealth and diversity 
of Arab history and thought, its cultural 
development and contribution to the world. 


E. Sam- 
NCCR, 1944 (Apr.), 129-35. 
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Tue Arass. 





P. K. Hitti. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press. $2. 1943. 
427. 


A popular presentation by the author of 


The History of the Arabs. 
WIND IN THE SAHARA. 


R. V. C. Bodley. 
224+xviii pp. New York: McCann. 
1944. 428. 
he writer professed Islam and lived with 
the Arabs in the desert for seven years. 


Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT IN Butcaria. C. 


Black. 354 pp. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 1944. 429. 


See review, p. 457. 


{THE Mostem Wor.p AterT. William N. 


Wysham. MW, 1944 (July), 185-91. 
430. 


PERSPECTIVES OF THE Near East. Sir 
Percy Loraine. The Geographic Journal 
(London), 1943 (July), 6-13. 431. 


SECULARISM IN TURKEY AND ITS MEANING. 
J. K. Birge. IRM, 1944 (Oct.), 426-32. 
432. 

ARABIAN OIL AND AMERICAN IMPERIAL- 
IsM. Eliahu Ben-Horin. Harper’s 
Magazine (New York), 1944 (June), 
28-35. 433. 


See also 468-72 (Jewish Migration). 


Africa 
(General) 


AFRICAN INTELLIGENCE. S. Biesheuvel. 
225 pp. Johannesburg: South African 
Institute of Race Relations. 7s. 6d. 
1943- 434. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE LANGUAGES AND PREsS OF AFRICA, 
Duncan MacDougald, Jr. 86 pp. 
Phila.: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $1.50. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9s.6d. 1944. 435. 

A review is in preparation. 


Tue Foop Resources or Arrica. T. S. 
Githens and C. E. Wood. 114 pp. 
Phila.: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $1.50. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. 6d. 1944. 436. 

A review is in preparation. 

THe MuUuNnerRAL RESOURCES OF AFRICA. 
A. Williams Postel. 105 pp. Phila. : 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 


$1.50. _ 1943. 437. 
A review is in preparation. 
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INTRODUCING ArFRicA. Carveth Welk, 
xiit+243 pp. New York: Putnam, 
$2.50. 1944. 438. 


Essential factual information about the 
various sections in Africa. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. Msafiri. 64 pp. 
London and Redhill: United Society 
for Christian Literature. 1s. 1944. 439, 
Addressed to young men in African 
townships, away from home and religious 
upbringing, frankly discussing the tempn- 
tions involved. 
tStupigs IN AFRICAN LanpD_ TENun, 
Max Gluckman. African Studies (Johan. 
nesburg), 1944 (Mar.), 14-21. 440. 


+tAN INqQuiRY INTO LITERACY aAmonc 
ApuLtT AFRICANS. Rae Bernstein, 
Race Relations (Johannesburg), 1943 
(3 and 4), 74-85. 441. 

See also 504, 505 (African Church). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Tue AKAN Doctrine oF Gop: A Frag. 
ment of Gold Coast Ethics and Religi 
J. B. Danquah. 206 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 14s. 1944. 442, 

A review is in preparation. 

AFRICAN CONVERSATION PIECE. Sylva 
.Leith-Ross. 132 pp. Illus. London: 
Hutchinson. 16s. 1944. 443. 

A vivid diary account of a sojourn among 
the Ibo-speaking inhabitants of Onitshs, 
Nigeria. 

TCOLONIAL PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
—BELGIAN CONGO AND FRENCH Egua- 
TORIAL ArFrica. Grant S. McClellan. 
Foreign Policy Reports (New York), 1944 
(May 15), 50-9. 444. 

tFrance’s CoLoniaL STAKE IN Ws 
Arrica. Virginia Thompson. Foreign 
Policy Reports (New York), 194 
(June 15), 74-83. 445. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


RAcE AND Po itics IN Kenya. With an 
introduction by Lord Lugard. E!speth 


Huxley and Margery Perham. 246 pp. 
Map. 12s. 6d. 1944. 446. 
See review, p. 446. : 
KARANGAFOLKETS + ALDSTA MISssIONS- 


HISTORIA. Harald von Sicard. go pp. 
Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens Forlag. 
Kr. 2. 1943. 447. 


‘The Oldest Mission History of the 





Caranga People.’ 


into the 





[ISSIONS- 
go pp. 
Forlag. 


y of the 
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{KARANGERNAS RELIGION PA 1500-OCH 

1600-TALEN. (The Religion of the 
Carangers in the Sixteenth- and Seven- 
teenth Centuries.) Harald von Sicard. 
SMT, 1943 (1), 22-9. 448. 
NAGOT OM KARANGERNAS LIvssyN. (On 
the Outlook of the Carangers.) Harald 
yon Sicard. SMT, 1940 (3), 137-52. 
449. 

See also 385 (Herrnhut Nyasa Mission) ; 
506 (Church in Uganda). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


¢Tue CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF SOUTH 
AFRICA AND THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICES COMMISSION. Neil Macvicar. 
IRM, 1944 (Oct.), 407-14. 450. 

¢#THE MacicaL THOUGHT PATTERN. OF 
THE BANTU IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
Services. J. D. Krige. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1944 (Mar.), 1-13. 
451. 

Tue ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA. 
(i) FRom AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT ; 
(ii) IN RELATION TO THE Union. H. A. 
Reyburn and Maurice Webb. Race 
Relations (Johannesburg), 1943 (No. 
323), 61-8. 452. 

¢SociaL SECURITY AND NON-EUROPEANS. 
J. D. Rheinalt Jones. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1944 (1), 14-20. 453. 

{THe INDIAN IN SOUTH AFRICA: TO- 
WARDS A SOLUTION OF CONFLICT. 
Maurice Webb. Race Relations (Johan- 
nesburg (1944) 1), 1-9. 454. 


America and the West Indies 


An AMERICAN DILEMMA: ‘THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM AND MopeRN DEMOCRACY. 
Gunnar Myrdal. 2 vols. New York: 
Harper. $7.50 each v. 1944. 455. 

A review is in preparation. ' 

MippLe America. Charles Morrow Wil- 
son. 317 pp. New York: Norton. 
$3.50. 1944. 456. f 

conomic, human and social survey. 

Docrora In Mexico: the life of Katherine 
Neel Dale. Olive Floyd. x+270 pp. 
New York: Putnam. $3.50. 1944. 457. 

Medical mission work for exico’s 
Indians. 

Tue AMERICAS AND TO-MORROW. Virginia 

Prewett. 292 pp. New York: Dutton. 


$3. 10944. 458. 

Tg average American to a clearer 
understanding of how Latin America fits 
into the general American scheme. 
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CHILE: a _ geographic extravaganza. 
Benjamin Subercaseaux. x+255 pp. 
New York: Macmillan. $3. 1943. 459. 

Geography and history, the country and 
the peoples delightfully intermingled in an 
affectionate fantasy. 

tA ForGoTTEN PEOPLE. 
Amazonia.] F. C. Glass. 
(Mar.—Apr.), 93-8. 460. 


The Pacific 


BROWN AND WHITE IN THE PaciFic. A 
study in culture conflict. J. W. Burton. 
64 pp. Sydney: Australian Institute 
of International Affairs. 1s. 1944. 461. 

* Australia in a new world’ series, No. 5. 


Tue Paciric Wortp. Edited by Fairfield 
Osborn. 218 pp. New York: Norton. 
$3. 1944. 462. 

A symposium giving an excellent general 
picture of this area—distances, lands, life 
upon them, and the peoples. 

Japan’s IsLaANDs oF Mystery. Willard 
Price. vii+264 pp. New York: John 
Day. $3. 1944. 463. 

Micronesia before Pearl Harbour, seen 
despite Japanese reluctance. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE PaciFic. By members 
of the Australian Institute of Inter- 


[Indians of 
WD, 1944 


national Affairs. x+203 pp. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 
$2.50. 1944. 464. 


Characteristic Australian points of view 
on the immense problems of wartime changes 
and post-war readjustments in the Pacific. 

{Native WELFARE IN THE SOUTH-WEST 
Paciric IsLtanps. H. Ian Hogbin and 
Camilla Wedgwood. PA, 1944 (June), 
133-55- 465. 

+PILvars OF PEACE FOR THE Paciric. Wu 
Nan-ju. Free World (New York), 1944 
(Apr.), 355-60. 466 

{THE Poetry oF -THE New ZEALAND 
Maoris. Julia Pember. Catholic 
— (New York), 1944 (July), 357-60. 
497. 


The Jews 


HARVEST IN THE DeEsERT. Maurice 
Samuel. 316 pp. Phila.: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. $3. 1944. 

8 


History of the Zionist movement, and the 
problems presented by Palestine. 

Jew ARABS AND THE Muppie East. 
Ephraim Broido. 47 pp. London: 
Poale Zion. 1s. 1944. 469. 

An analysis of Arab-Jewish relations in 
— in relation to the whole Middl. 
ast. . 
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JewisH MuGRATIONS: Past EXPERIENCES 
AND Post-War Prospects. Eugene M. 
Kulischer. 51 pp. New York: Re- 
search Institute on Peace and Post- 
War Problems of the American Jewish 
Committee. 1943- 470 

No. 4 in ‘ Jews and the Post-War’ series. 


+PALESTINE AND THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS— 
a Pragmatic Approach. Mordecai 
Grossman. Contemporary JFewish Re- 
cord (New York), 1944 (Apr.), 127-45. 
471. 

+Wuo Opposes A JEWISH PALESTINE? 
Pierre Van Paassen. The Protestant 
(New York), 1944 (June), 40-5. 472. 


Fields General 


‘THEY SHALL NOT SLEEP. Leland Stowe. 
xviilit+ 399+x pp. New York: Knopf. 
$3. 1944. 473. 

Honest, factual, uncensored comments on 
the war in China, Burma, India and Russia, 
written to provide some sound basis for 
judging the difficulties and opportunities to 
be confronted in to-morrow’s world. 

DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN 
EasTERN Asia. Bruno Lasker. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Phila.), 
1944 (July), 13-21. 474. 

+DramaTic EXPRESSION AMONG PRIMI- 
TIVE PeopLes. Melville J. Herskovits. 
Yale Review (New Haven), 1944 (June), 
683-98. 475. 


+THeE OrtENT DOoEs NOT Exist. Meribeth 
E. Cameron. American Scholar (New 
York), 1944 (Summer), 340-4. 476. 


+THE JAPANIZATION OF Far EASTERN 
OccuPIED . Joel V. Berreman. 
PA, 1944 (June), 168-80. 477. 

TPREVIEW OF THE Post-war WorLD: 
Cuina, JAPAN, THE New ORIENT. 
William Henry Chamberlin. Christian 
awry (Chicago), 1944 (Apr. 5), 430-2. 
478. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 
Luman J. Shafer. viii+ 168 pp. New 
York : one ing Press. 60 cents and 


*. ae. 
hrew a ik of the roots and trends 
of poe oe 8 crisis and of the world mission 
of the church of to-morrow. 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. Being a syllabus 
of lectures for use in central or parochial 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


IN ouR Day... 


and in ge a of missionary educa. 

tion. 32 London: Missionary 

Council of the Church Assembly. 1, 

1944. 480. 

STEWARDSHIP AND THE WorRLD Mission, 
John E.-Simpson. 78 pp. New York: 

Revell. $1. 1944. 482. 

Brief study of whole-hearted commitment 
to a world task. 

+THE CHRISTIAN GosPEL Empassy. John 

Clark Archer. Christendom (New York), 

1944 (Summer), 336-43. 482. 

toma PROBLEMES MISSIONNAIRES Dg 

L’HeurE PrésENTE. Em. Schloesi 

Fournal des Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 

1943 (déc.), 149-64. 483. 

+MISSIONEN I NORDISK PSALM. (Missions 

in the Northern Psalms.) Erik Montan, 

SMT, 1940 (2), 74-94. 484. 

+VAR ANGELAGNASTE UPPGIFT PA MISSIONS- 

FALTEN. (Our Most Urgent Tasks in § 

the Mission Fields.) Morris Bergling, 

SMT, 1940 (4), 187-98. 485. 

tHuru MOTA NYA LAGEN PA MISSIONS- 

FALTEN ? (How to Meet New Situations 

in the Mission Fields.) Richard 

Bjérkdahl. SMT, 1941 (1), 33-5. 486, 

+TRE LINJER I VAR TIDS VERDENSMISJON. 

(Three Lines in the World Mission of 

Our Time.) O. G. Myklebust. SMT, 

1940 (4), 199-219. 487. 

+SOCIAL ANTROPOLOGI OCH MISSION. 
(Social Anthropology and Missions) 
Bengt Sundkler. SMT, 1940 (2), 95- 
107. 488. 

{DEN KRISTNA MANNISKOUPPFATTNINGEN 
OCH MISSIONEN. (Christian Huma 
Understanding and Missions.) Sven 
Silén. SMT, 1942 (1), 36-50. 489. 

+KyYRKOTUKTEN PA MISSIONSFALTET. 
(Church Discipline in the Mission 
Field.) Harald von Sicard. SMT, 1941 
(4), 185-97. 490. 

{MISSIONENS SUPERNATIONALITET. (The 
Supranationality of Missions.) K. B. 
Westman. SMT, 1940 (2), 65-73. 
491. 

+MISSIONENS FRAMTID. (The Future of 
the Mission.) K. B. Westman. SMT, 
1943 (1) 4-13. 492. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
MISSIONARY TRAINING FOR THE Post-Wak 





missionary schools, in youth schools, 


Wortp. John Foster. IRM, 194 
(Oct.), 361-7. 492a. 





{MIssION: 
AMERIC! 
(Oct.), 

jRecrurn 
IN THE 


{THe Cu 
ism. J 
Review 
494. 


+SKOLANS 


See also 
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#MissionaRy ‘TRAINING 
America. Sue Weddell. 
(Oct.), 368-75. 492b. 

}RECRUITMENT FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES OVERSEAS. 
T. C. Vicary. IRM, 1944 (Oct.), 376- 
82. 493. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
India 
}THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND EVANGEL- 
ISM. Mukerji. United Church 
Review (Calcutta), 1944 (Mar.), 32-6. 
494. 


IN NORTH 
IRM, 1944 


General © 


+SKOLANS BETYDELSE FRAN: MISSIONSSYN- 
PUNKT. (The Importance of the School 
from the point of view of Missions.) 
Efraim Andersson. SMT, 1943 (4), 
187-96. 495. 

See also 493 (Recruiting Educational 
Missionaries). 


Medical 
PREVENTION AND ‘TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
In Warm Cuiimates. T. Gerald Garry. 
p. London: Medical Publications 
Lid. 8s. 6d. 1944. 495a. 
See review, p. 460. 

Leprosy To-pay. E. R. Kellersberger. 
New York: American Mission to 
Lepers. Free. 1944. 496. 

An authoritative presentation of the 
history and distribution of the disease. 


+A FuTrurRE FOR CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SER- 
vices IN CHINA. T. S. Outerbridge. 
IRM (1944) (Oct.), 415-25. 496a. 
BuitpING Mepicat HIGHWAYS IN THE 
Desert. Edward H. Hume. Religion 
in Life (New York), 1944 (Summer 
Number), 368-72. 497. 

See also 478 (The Blind in India); 450 
(Church and State Medicine in 'S. 
Africa) ; 45r (Bantu Magic and Health 


Services); 457 (Medical work in 
Mexico). 


Christian Literature 
Literacy, LAUBACH AND THE MISSIONARY 
Society. London and Redhill : United 
Society for Christian Literature. 40 pp. 


Is. 1944. 498. 
Achievements and potentialities of the 
peshoch literacy method on a number of 
Ss. 


See also 44r (Adult African Literacy). 
32 
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Bible Translation and Distribution 
+{SVENSKARS INSATS I BIBELGVERSATTNING- 
SARBETET PA MISSIONSFALTEN. (The 
Contribution of Swedes in Bible Trans- 
lation in the Mission Fields.) Tage 
Holmberg. SMT, 1942 (1) 5-23. 499. 
tEVANGELISKA FOSTERLANDSSTIFTELSENS 
BIBELOVERSATTNINGAR 1  OSTAFRIKA. 
(Bible Translations of the Evangelical 
National Missionary Society in East- 
Africa.) Nils Dahlberg. SMT, 1941 
(4), 198-207. 500. : 


1X. The Younger Churches 


{DEN INFODDA KYRKANS FRAMTID. (The 
Future of the Native Church.) Efraim 
Andersson. SMT,,1942(4),221-33. 50r. 

REPORTS OF THE NINTH SESSION OF THE 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF INDIA, 
BuRMA AND CEYLON, JANUARY 28TH- 
FEBRUARY 1ST, 1944. NCCR, 1944 
(Mar.), whole number. 502. 

}PRASTUTBILDNING I INDIEN. (The Train- 
ing of the Clergy in India.) Sigfrid 
Estborn. SMT’, 1940 (4), 177-86. 503. 

+L’EcLIsE AFRICAINE ET LES DANGERS QUI 
La Menacent. J. Faure. Revue 
Missionnaire (Lausanne), 1944 (jan.), 
13-20 ; (avr.), 38-48. 504. 

+HuR EN UNG AFRIKANSK KYRKA BYGGES 
upp. (How a Young African Church is 
Built Up.) Harald von Sicard. SMT, 
1942 (2), 83-8. 505. 

tUGANDAKYRKAN AV 1 DAG. (The Uganda 
Church To-day.) Bengt Sundkler. 
SMT, 1943 (4), 173-86. 506. 

;DE YNGRE KYRKORNAS EKONOMISKA LIV. 
(The Financial Life of the Young 
Churches.) G. Palmaer. SMT, 1940 
(1), 26-41... 507. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


PROTESTANTISM, A Symposium. Edited 
by William K. Anderson. vi+ 282 pp. 


ashville, Tenn.: Commission on 
Courses of Study, the Methodist 
Church. $1. 1944. 508. 


Part III, on ‘ Opportunities’, especially 
important in dealing with the oecumenical 
movement and the world Church. 

+THE Post-wAR PROGRAMME OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL. 
J.W. Decker. IRM, 1944 (Oct.), 433-42. 
508a. 

{YOUTH AND THE ECUMENICAL MOvEMENT. 
Clifford T. Symons. Christendom (New 
York), 1944 (Summer), 326-35. 509, 
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Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 

+THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘THEOLOGICAL 
THINKING FOR EVANGELISM AMONG 
Hinpous. S. Kulandran. IRM, 1944 
(Oct.), 390-9. 509a. 

+TuHe Hinpu Conception OF DIVINE 
INDWELLING. . Dewick. The 
Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 1944 (Jan.), 152- 
8. 570. 

tInp1a’s Roap to Curist. A. J. Ap- 
pasamy. The Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 
1944 (Jan.), 115-29. 511. 

+THe Isa Upanisuap. P. Chenchiah. 
The Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 1944 (Jan.), 
140-51. 512. 

Buddhism 

+BUDDHISM OCH KRISTENDOM. (Buddhism 
and Christianity.) Stig Hannerz. SMT, 
1941 (1), 18-32. 513. 

islam 
INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF SUFISM. 


Arthur J. Arberry. xviiit84 pp. 
New York and London: Longmans. 
$3. 78.6d. 1943. 514. 


The Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy Lectures 
for 1942. 
+Surism or IsLamic Mysticism. John 
Sadig. Ashram Review (Poona), 1944 
(Apr.), 17-30. 575. 
+A Musiim’s View OF CHRISTIANITY. 
J. W. Sweetman. Bulletin of the Henry 
Martyn School (Aligarh), 1944 (Jan. 
Mar.), 3-8. 576. 
+Facinc THE Future. Murray T. Titus. 
MW, 1944 (July), 164-70. 516a. 
+Mostem Converts. J. Christy Wilson. 
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+DoMINANT IDEAS IN THE FORMATION oF 
IsLamic CuLture. G. Levi Della Vida, 
Crozer Quarterly (Chester, Pa.), 1944 
(July), 207-16. 517. 

tIsLAM AND THE MUSLIMS IN THE Fag 


East. John G. Hazam. Far Eastem 
Survey (New York), 1943 (July 28th), 
149-55. 518. 

Judaism 


+THE REDISCOVERY OF THE JEW IN Curis. 
TIANITY, WITH SPECIAL: REFERENCE To 
PascaL. Hans Ehrenberg: IRM, 1944 
(Oct.), 400-6. 579. 


General 

+MIssIONARY ACCOMMODATION AND AN. 
CESTRAL RITES IN THE Far East. Gustay 
Voss, S. J. Theological Studies, 1943 
(Dec.), 525-60. (Also issued as a 
reprint.) 520. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue CuurcH Must Win! Charles Tudor 
Leber. 185 pp. New York: Revell, 
$1.75. 1944. 522. 


The place, power and promise of the 
Christian Church in the conflict of to-day, 
A Reapinc List For RELIEF Workeas, 
35 pp. London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1s. 1944. 522. 4 
Compiled in co-operation with some of 
the British Voluntary Societies planning 
relief work in liberated territories. 


WELFARE IN THE BritisH Co.oniss. L.P. 


Mair. 115 pp. ndon: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 5. 
1944. 523. 


A review is in preparation. 


tUnrRRA IN A_War-TORN Wor-p. Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre. Womans Press (New 





MW, 1944 (July), 171-84. 576b. 
ABBREVIATION OF 
CR =Chinese Recorder 
EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review 


FA =Foreign Affairs 
= Foreign Policy Reports 


IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR == Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW =Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 

When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 

for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 

Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to tht 
3. 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S 


York), 1944 (Apr.), 160-2. 524. 
MAGAZINE TITLES 7 
NCCR =WNational Christian Council Review 
(India) 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsshrift 
PA = Pacific Affairs 
SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 
TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 
WD =World Dominion 
ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXXIII (1944) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see p 
For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 479. 


479. 


Pages 1-120 are in the January 


issue ; pages 121-240 in April ; pages 241-360 in July ; pages 361-480 in October. 


Africa— 

East and Central: Kenya, 56-7; N. 
Rhodesia, 56, 59-60 ; Nyasaland, 59 ; 
Tanganyika, 56, 57; Uganda, 56; 
Zanzibar, 58-9. 

book review: Race and politics in 
Kenya (Huxley and Perham), 446-9. 

general: Education, 49, 267-73 ; liter- 
acy and literature, 50-1, 193-9 ; Otter- 
bein conference, 50; regional con- 
sultations, 438. 

book reviews: South of the Congo 
(James), 109-10 ; the African primary 
school (Winter), 105-6. 

South : Christian Council, 60-1, 62, 63, 
258-66, 407-14; Dutch Reformed 
Federal Council, 61, 262 ; education, 
61; literature, 199, 263; medical 
work, 62, 264, 407-14; non-European 
affairs, 62-3. 

book review: The 
(Malherbe), 336-7. 

West : Congo, 54-5 ; French territories, 
53-4; Gambia, 50; Gold Coast, 50, 
51-2; Liberia, 51; Nigeria, 52-3, 
274-9 ; Portuguese territories, 55-6 ; 
Sierra Leone, 50-1. 

book reviews: British enterprise in 
Nigeria (Cook), 108-9 ; Lighting up 
Liberia (Hayman and Preece), 221-2. 

cn APPROACHES TO WORLD ORDER, 

174-82. 

AMERICAN STUDENT ATTITUDES TO FOREIGN 

Missions, 383-9. 

Approacues To Unity, THE, 200-8. 


bilingual school 


bia, 43. 
book review : Meet the Arab (Van Ess), 
322-3. 
Australia, 27, 71, 72, 79- 
Balkan lands, 48 


book review : aie establishment of con- 
stitutional es in Bulgaria 
, al), 457-8. 


ll yw translations, 26, 45, 46, 53, 68, 73. 
gium, 78 ; 
156; Czechoslovakia, 78 ; 
Japan, 15; Portugal, 79 ; Spain, 79. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 
115-20, 234-49, 353-60, 467-74. 
rneo, 26. 
British Council, 46, 50, 76. 
British Council of Churches, 7, 30, 79-80. 





British Guiana, 69, 70. 
British West Indies, 68~—70. 
Burma, 36~7, 141-2, 147-51. 


Central Asia, 37-8. 
Ceylon, 34-6, 141. 
China— 

Church, 20-1; education, 22, 440; 
evangelism, 20-2, 143-4, 152-62; 
International Relief Committee for, 
416; literature, 22-3, 296-303; 
medical, 22, 287-95 ; 415-25; N.C.C., 
19, 20, 21, 33, 153, 296, 7,8; political 
situation, 18-19. A 

book reviews: An _ English-Chinese 
aps geen dictionary (Nelson), 459- 

ee onpae dictionary (Goodrich), 


5 f . ina among the nations (Wil- 
liamson), 104; be my China 
(Rattenbury), China’s_ re- 


ligious heritage Wane}, 222-4; Free 
China’s new deal (Freyn), 344; Re- 

sistance and reconstruction (Chiang 

Kai-shek), 111-12. 

CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF SouTH AFRICA, 
THE, 258-66. 

CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES Com- 
MISSION, THE, 407-14. 

Christian Home, 32. 
book review: Home and family life 

(British Council of Churches), 458-9. 

Christianity and international me ly 

book review: Nations as neighbours 
(Hudson), 100-1. 

Christianity and other religions— 

Buddhism, 150-1 ; Hinduism, 31, 121- 
7 passim, 254-7 passim, 390-9 ; Islam, 
20, 31, 167-9, 254-7 fom, 426-32, 
passim ; religions of China, 302. 

book reviews : China’s religious heritage 
(Yang), 222-4; Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people (Ben-Chorin and 
Sloan), 215-16; From Jesus to Paul © 
(Klausner), 102-3 ; ; Modern Islam in 
India (Smith), 314-19; The Pros- 
pects of Islam (Browne), 312-14. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
MInonrirTigs, 183-92. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN CHINA, 296-303. 


+] CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SERVICES IN CHINA, A 


FUTURE FOR, 415-25. 
CuHRISTIAN WoRK IN CHINESE GOVERN- 
MENT UNIVERSITIES, 152-62. 
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es ge Churches, 128- 
to younger ur » 128-37; 
»48 w British West Indies, 68- 
a ; Burma, 42 —2, 147-51; Ceylon, 
6, 141; China, 20-21, 143-4; 
ormose, 75 France, 78; Germany, 
fn India, ae-8 121-7, 139-41; 
ndo-China, 25-6; Italy, 78; Japan, 
+ 144-5 5 Korea, 16-17, 145-6; 
a gNetherlands Indies, 
Africa, 47-8 ; — 
Younger Church relationships, 433- 
passim ; Palestine, 75; rural cerch, 
128-37 passim ; 242-4; Sudan, 45; 
Tanganyika, 58; hailand, 25; 
USSR, 79; Zanzibar, 58-9. 
book reviews : Christian counter-attack 
(Martin et al), 449-51; Into action 
(Chirgwin), 449-51. 
CHURCH OVERSEAS AND COLONIAL Epuca- 
TION, THE, 267-73. 


Church Union— 
Ceylon, 35°65 my 23-43 ; India, 
33-4, 200- ran, 44 ; Japan, 14; 
nited States, 80. 
book reviews: Anglican and Free 


pe oe ministries (Broomfield), 200- 
Anglicanism and S. India (Hodg- 
dK, 200-8 ; Church union in S. 
India (Western), ie. ; Church 
union in S. India (Williams), 330-2 ; 
Priesthood and S. India (Mascall), 
200-8; Reunion for destruction 
(Eliot), 200-8 ; South India (Palmer), 
30-2 ; The apostolicity of the 
hurch (Hebert), 200-8 ; The unity 
of the faith (Superiors of certain 
ro ater = Soeaaamaa 200-8. 
Czechoslovakia, 78. 


Denmark, 77. 
Dutch Guiana, 70. 


aoe Notes, 113-14, 232-3, 351-2, 


eho 


Africa, 267-73, 2 ; Angola, 56; 
Balkans, 48 a: Britah West a. ot . 
Burma, 148-50 ; China, 22; Congo, 
4, 553 Egypt, 45; Ethiopia, 46 ; 

rench W. Tica, 53, 543 Gambia, 
50; Gold Coast, 51-2; Gt. Britain, 
80-1; India, 31-2; Japan, 15; 
Madagascar, "64; ; Nigeria, 52-3; 
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The International Missionary Council.—It was with much pleasure that 
on July lst the Council released to the press the announcement that the 
Rev. Norman Goopatt, M.A., Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society since 1936, had accepted appointment to the secretaryship of the 
Council in succession to Dr William Paton. Mr Goodall has travelled widely 
in India, the South Seas, New Guinea, areas falling specially within his 
sphere of responsibility with the L.M.S., and in other parts of the world as 
well. He is already well known in Edinburgh House as a member, and latterly 
as Chairman, of the India Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 


_ Societies. It is hoped that he will be able to undertake in the near future 


visits oversea which will enable him to establish contacts with other bodies 
affiliated to or closely associated with the International Missionary Council. 
A hearty welcome awaits him when he assumes office in October. 

Both in New York and in London meetings of available members of the 


_ Ad Interim Committee of the I.M.C have taken place, the former group 


meeting in May under the chairmanship of Bishop Jamzs CHAMBERLAIN 
Baker and the latter in June, with the ARcHBISsHOP OF YoRK in the chair. 
Both meetings gave attention to the Council’s Department of Social and 
Economic Research and Counsel which, under the direction of Mr J. MERLE 
Davis, is meeting increasing demands and which is clearly ready for extension 
both in scope and staffing. The question of religious liberty, in its relation 
to post-war peace settlements, which I.M.C groups are studying, also came 
under discussion. 

The current (October) issue of the International Review of Missions contains 
an article by Dr J. W. Decker in which he quotes in some detail from a 
statement recently issued by Bishop Baker and himself entitled ‘ Orphaned 
Missions—Current and Post-War’. The statement envisages Orphaned 
Missions calling for ‘ continuing aid well into the post-war period’; declares 
that ‘the I.M.C, with the support of the oecumenical Church, must not fail to 


-complete the work so well begun’, and presents the responsibility for such a 


mission as one calling for ‘ courage, clear vision, wise statesmanship and 
unselfish devotion to the total world mission ’. 

A start has been made upon the ‘ Hand Book’ which is to summarize the 
chief findings of the Department of Social and Economic Research’s studies 
of problems of the younger Churches, with a view to early publication. 

1 
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North America.—Six missionaries and missionary candidates, represent- 
ing five denominations and as many different foreign fields, flew to Cuba 
from the United States and Mexico in June to join Dr Frank C. Laubach for 
a three-week literacy seminar. They expect to adapt the Laubach: methods 
to use in their own fields. The seminar concludes Dr Laubach’s eight-month 
tour of Latin America, which was sponsored by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

The United Council of Church Women will observe its second annual 
World Community Day on November 3rd, again using the theme, ‘ The Price 
of an Enduring Peace ’. Through the Committee on Special Programme and 


_ Funds of the Foreign Missions Conference the women of America are inviting 


the women around the world to observe the same day, as is done in the case 
of the World Day of Prayer, held annually on the first Friday in Lent. 

Proceeds of the 1944 World Day of Prayer observances in the United 
States alone already total $142,000, a gain of $34,000 over last year. One 
quarter of the offerings goes to Christian literature and one quarter to the 
eight union Christian Colleges for women in the Orient. fi 

A nation-wide public campaign for funds for the enlarged Vellore, a 
Christian medical centre for men and women based on the existing Missionary 
Medical College, will be carried on from now through December 1944. 

In June, the fourteenth annual conference of medical missionaries was 
assembled by the Christian Medical Council (to which 51 societies now belong) 
at the McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. There was a record 


enrolment of between ninety and a hundred delegates. The main themes . 


discussed were: the new era faced by medical missions; co-operation with 
governments; the programme of cultured relations planned by the US. 
Department of State ; union in medical education ; union in nursing educa- 
tion; non-medical training for medical missionaries; medical training for 
non-medical missionaries; inter-mission medical co-operation in China, 
India, Africa, the Near East, Latin America. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction has 
approved a total of $2,670,000 for the united Protestant programme for 
oversea relief and reconstruction for 1944-5. 

The Committee has endorsed a $75,000 post-war reconstruction fund 
appeal to the American churches on behalf of the International Missionary 
Council, to cover such items as travel, consultations, conferences, deputations 
to and from mission lands and research. 

The call for church funds to alleviate famine in India during the past 
year, and the probability of demands for help in Burma, Malaya, Thailand 
and the Philippines, as they open up, has led to the reconstituting of the 
Church Committee for China Relief on an enlarged basis as the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia. Fred Atkins Moore, director of the Church 
Committee for China Relief, will continue in the same capacity with the new 
Committee. Last year the Protestant churches of America sent to China, for 
emergency relief, through the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 


Reconstruction, $450,000, in addition to probably an equal amount sent. 


directly to their respective missions in China for emergency purposes. Over 
$125,000 has been sent from American churches to India in the last six 
months. Dr John R. Mott is honorary chairman of the new organization 
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and Dr Harper Sibley. treasurer of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
chairman of the Comm: © > on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, chairman. 

The Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference met in a 
two-day study session on May 11th and 12th to plan post-war action. The 
topics discussed included the probable opportunities for evangelistic activities, 
Christian education, institutions for training for service, including theological 
education, literature and journalism, relief and rehabilitation. 

The Committee requested the Church Committee for Relief in Asia, 
referred to above, to reserve for the Philippines $50,000 from funds to be raised 
in 1944-5. A survey was authorized to determine personnel who may be 


available to administer the distribution of relief. 


The Student Volunteer Movement and the Missionary Personnel Com- 
mittee of the F.M.C have undertaken to survey the present and post-war 

rsonnel needs of the sending agencies. While the returns have not as yet 
os correlated, the more than fifty responses to date indicate'that while many 
missions societies ‘have not yet begun to plan their post-war strategy, and 
some do not intend to do so, many other foreign boards have drawn blue 
rints for an expansion of their resources in the war zones of the Orient and 
in Africa. Across the continent, in hundreds of church and campus meetings, 
on conference platforms, and in casual personal contacts, delegates of the 
conference held at Wooster, Ohio, last Christmastide continue to share the 
challenge they received. 


China.— The past three months, which have brought intensification of 
the Japanese offensive, and in particular a threat to the railway between 
Hankow and Canton, have seen a good deal of movement towards Free China, 
in which missionaries have taken part. As many as 200 missionaries were 
reported recently to be on the move from North-central and South-central 
China. Honan evacuees include Americans, British, Swedes, Norwegians. 

The committee in charge of student evangelism in isolated government 
universities has transferred its headquarters from Chengtu to Chungking. 
It is at present supporting eight Chinese secretaries, and provision is made in 
the new budget for-six more. Foreign workers serving under this committee 
include two from the Church Missionary Society and one from the Society 
of Friends. The new Student Christian Centre at Shapingba was formally 
opened on March 2nd, Mrs Han Li Wu presiding at the ceremony. 

Interesting reports have come through of a meeting of the Chungking 
Churchmen’s Club, at which a group of Chinese laymen discussed, among 
other matters, ways of increasing lay responsibility in the Church, in particular 
in the matter of the financial support of the ministry. The acceptability of 
the ‘ church-centred, not mission-centred ’ foreign missionary was stressed, 
as was the need for certain missionaries who would be ‘ Christian technicians ’. 


India.—A meeting of the Joint Committee on Church Union in South 
India is announced for November 22nd-24th, in Madras, by which time the 
Assembly of the South India United Church will have met. The Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon reports that two more dioceses, Tinnevelly and 
Nasik, have voted their approval of the scheme, bringing the total of the 
dioceses in favour of it to nine. 





IV 
> 

At the ninth session of the National Christian Council, a resolution 
adopted in recognition of the great and valued services rendered over mam) 
years by Dr B. C. Oliver, who has retired from the secretaryship of the 
Christian Medical Association of India. Much sympathy will be felt with 
Association at the news, which reaches us by cable as we go to press, th 
Dr Oliver’s successor, Dr Jessie Allyn, of the Canadian Baptist Mission, di 
on August 26th. 

The National Council of the Y.M.C.A has decided to establish a trust te 
provide the ‘S.K. Darra LecrurEsHiP’ in memory of its much-loved and 
honoured president who died last year. The trust will provide for a series q 
three to six lectures in any given year in two or more university centres ig 
India, on subjects connected with Christianity in its relation to Indian lif 
or to the social and economic order. Donations may be sent to the National’ 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta. 


Great Britain.—The annual meeting of the Conference of British: 
Missionary Societies took place on June 14th and 15th at Friends House, 
London, under the chairmanship of Canon J. McLeod Campbell. The pra 
gramme, which was related in general to post-war needs and to the training 
of the missionary to meet them, included discussion of medical, educational 
and social welfare work, with a final debate, introduced by Dr M. A. Q) 
Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, on ‘ recrui 
ment’. Devotional periods were led each day by Dr A. G. Hogg. q 

A service of prayer and thanksgiving, led by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, and at 
which the Chinese Ambassador read the Lesson from Isaiah xl, was held in’ 
St Paul’s Cathedral, London, on July 7th, in connexion with the seventh 
anniversary of the outbreak of war between China and Japan. The service 
was arranged by the United Aid to China Fund (which now totals £1, 280,000), | 

On July 27th, the South American Missionary Society celebrated its 
centenary with a thanksgiving service in St Paul’s Cathedral, at which the’ 
Archbishop of Canterbury preached. 

The Churches of Great Britain have combined, under-the auspices of the 
British Council of Churches, to set up ‘ the Committee for Christian Recon- 
struction in Europe’, to provide financial help to European Churches and 
Christian institutions ; to supply Bibles and Christian literature; to assist 
with theological training both for clergy and laity and to provide personal — 
service on the Continent by those qualified and trained for the purpose. The™ 
committee welcomes offers of help, gifts of money, requests for further 
information and suggestions as to plans, all of which should be addressed to 
the Secretary (the Rev. Ronald Allen), 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

As a result of the Churches’ Indian Famine Relief Fund, £5200 has already 
been sent to the National Christian Council of India. The needs, however, 
are still considerable, and the Fund is being kept open and the appeal to the 
generosity of Christian people in Great Britain renewed. Donations should 
be sent to the Fund, care of the British Council of Churches, 56 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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